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| atrocious cireumstance of her sex. Now, all this is, to | that 


street, Chicago, is the Western Agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 


gud is authorized to receive subscriptions, transact business, ete, 





Poctry. 
EOKING FORWARD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 





Beyond the boundaries of the grave send I 
A single fear, 
One only, for myself. Beneath God’s eye 
The eternal mountains rise in sunshine clear, 
And through unwithering woodlands, far and near, 
Float hymns of happy souls, like bird-sougs Ligh, 


Somewhere in that large, beautiful Unknown, 
My place will be; 
And somewhere, clasped within its boundless zone, 
O spirits | have clung to here, will ye 
Fulfill your dreams of immortality ;— 
My tear is, to be left of you alone, 


I know not what a:vaits, of bliss or bale; 

I only know 
That of God’s guardianship no soul van fail. 
But whether on dusk oceans drifted slow, 
Or swift through populous starry streets we go, 
Welcome will be love’s voices, calling “Hail!” 


We mortals veil such depths of loneliness 

With outward calin, 
And with the hope of heaven’s complete redress 
For earthly losses! Failing of that balin, 
How can we have the heart for chant or psalm, 
Or read our lite a3 more than meaningless ? 


Yet noble work will there go nobly on; 

For love and thought 
Will find a grander scope when earth is gone. 
Mine, haply, must in solitude be wrought, 
Or with heaven's foreigners; I may be brought 
Never to those I knew, time’s road upon. 


You, best beloved, may new neighbors find, 
Whose gifts will blend 

With every upward reach of heart and mind; 

Toiling among them for some glorious end, 

Perhaps you wholly will forget the friend 

You walked with, in green pastures left behind. 


Shall we then grow more saintly, waxing cold 


° Aud deaf to all 


The tenderness that breathing lips have told ? 
Doth not God speak, in every human call? 
Loss is it, from one trusted heart to fall, 
Though shipwrecked among splendors manifold. 


Still, in that ample reali none may intrude 
Ou that domain 

Of separate, inmost being. If he could, 

We should wish back our mortal shelis again, 

For shelter and seclusion ; showd complain, 

Might we not sometimes hide, even from the good. 


And who the dearest of his friends would bind 
Unto his side 

In any werld, without a willing mind ? 

Who needs me not, must not with me abide, 

Howe’er my need may seem. Since God is guide, 

Each pilgrim-soul his lonely way shall find; 

And in the untravelled wilderness shall bloom 
Life's perfect rose. 

A heart divinely human through the gloom 

Throbs like a guiding footstep—warms and glows, 

Until the dark with dayspring overilows, 


And the bowed heart is crowned with blissful doom. | 


And so I drop at last my single fear; 
In his sweet will 
Hiding my own heart's dream, however dear. 
All that concerneth me will he fulfill ; 
No drop ot joy his steady hand can spill ;— 
Nor do I wait for heaven, since heaven is here. 
—Congregationalist. 


~—weowe  —“‘“_ 


2@™ Do not fail to read the speech of Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis, on the inside of this sheet. 
. 














| by his means, so that she almost starves. 


“ONLY A GIRL.” 


s 

This is the pungent title of a German story which is 
well worth reading, and has just been translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wistar. It is written by a woman, in evident 
opposition to all theories for the “emancipation” of her 
sex. It should be read, not because it gives new argu- 
ments On its own side, but as showing how much pa- 
tience is yet needed on the other side. Its true lesson 
is in showing how woman stands and ought to stand, ac- | 
cording to the opinion of the author, in the most intel- 
lectual nation of Europe. We are so accustomed in 
America to hear chiefly the most chivalrous and high- 
flown objections to her claims, that it is rather refresh- 
ing to get back to the blunt, old-fashioned style of in- 
tellectual contempt. 

The heroine is simply a young girl who has a talent 
for chemistry and anatomy, and devotes herself with 
absorbing ardor to these studies. She is so successful | 
that her essay woud have won the university prize but 
that the professors happily discovered, just in time, the 











the German literary mind, a phenomena so monstrous, 
that the following circumstances must be introduced, to 
bring it about; Ist, a childhood of inhuman suffering; | 
2d, the death of the heroine’s father, who has just nearly | 
killed her; 3d, the appearance of a wicked uncle who 
brings her up; 4th, her conversion to the theory of athe- 
ism by the same uncle; 5th, her entire seclusion by him 
trom the company of her own sex; 6th, the creation 
through his influence of a desperate ambition in her 
mind, instead of an unselfish love of science; 7th, the 
gradual undermining of her health by the same valua- 
ble relative, so that she becomes utterly nervous and 
prostrate ; 8th, the entire destruction of all her property 
This is the ac- 
cumulation of horrors which is brought around the 
head of one young woman, aged twenty-two. And 


| 


| when she finally breaks down under a weight that, 


would have driven almost any able-bodied young man 
crazy, When she has a brain fever, and raves about skulls 
and annihilation, then comes the moral, to be sure. 

“This is the result of a woman’s giving herself up to 
anatomical studies,” remarks one professor solemnly. 

“Do you still think, alter this, that physiology is the 
study for a woman’s nerves? Can a woman’s nature 
take a more terrible revenge than this?” So asks an in- | 
dignant nurse of the penitent old professor, who had | 
wished to admit the heroine to the university; and he 
can only murmur, “Frail stuff, indeed !” 

Here in America, where hundreds or thousands of | 





schvol-girls placidly study physiology and chemistry, and | 
then go to bed to dream of nothing more unfeminine 
than a croquet party, or an oller of marriage, all this | 
complication of incidents seems, perhaps, a little wasted. 
This picture of a scientific young Woman comes about 
as near to the average reality of that article, as does the 
imaginary strong-minded woman of a Vermont theolo- 
gian to the actual specimen. 

It is easy to understand, how any poor young thing, | 
masculine or feminine, might be made very wretched, | 
or very disagreeable, by such a horrible life as the Ger- | 
man girl had led. She might justly have remarked; 
like the blighted young Mr. Moddle in “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” that the car of Juggernaut had rolled over her; 
also, that the deadly upas-tree of Java had blighted her, 
But what has ail that to do with the question of chem- 
istry, and anatomy, and pure mathematics? If a de- 
signing uncle makes an educated girl an atheist, he | 
could have done it still better with an ignorant one. 
If she is disagreeable, though she knows something, she 
would have been quite intolerable had she been a fool, 
If her accumulated sorrows are too much for her, being 
strong-minded, she would have succumbed much sooner 
had her mind been weak. ; 





As in almost all such stories, the moral is drawn 
from something that has nothing to do with the moral, | 
Paint your scieutilic woman pure and simple. Let her | 
love science for its own sake, as real enthusiasts do, and 


| band, 


nate men. Why should it be so frightful if we some- 
times are indebted to arather masculine woman? Miss 
Mitford describes the poet Campbell, as “a pretty, little, 
ladylike, finical gentlemen. He would look so well in a 
mob-cap, hemming a pocket-handkerchief, or in a crape 
turban flirting a fan.” Yet, that little creature wrote 
“Ye Mariners of England,” and the “Battle of the Bal- 
tic.” Why does not somebody compose a novel, called 


“Only a Boy,” to show how inevitably Campbell forfeit- | 


ed all the peculiar claims of his sex, by venturing into 
“ 
the inappropriate walks of poetry? . W. M. 
-_<——_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE McFARLAND CASE. 


This unhappy affair, which has caused such universal 
comment, is only indirectly related to the Woman Suf- 
trage movement. In accordance with our earnest desire 
to avoid extraneous questions, we have refrained from 
any direct expression of opinion upon the merits of the 
case, 

We do not indeed agree with a certain class of papers 
to justify Mrs. Richardson is to countenance free 


love. Nor do we on the other hand agree with the 


| equally absurd statement that McFarland’s acquittal 


was an assertion of the ownership of a wife by her hus- 
We do not even agree that it had any bearing 


' whatever upon the respective rights and duties of hus- 


band and wife. The acquittal is simply and solely a 
verdict of twelve men that McFarland was not guilty 
of the willful and deliberate murder of Richardson, 

But there are three puints indirectly connected with 
‘the case which deserve mention in a Woman Suf- 
frage journal. The first is, that in all cases like this, 
which involve the relations of the sexes, no jury com- 
posed wholly of men (or of women) is competent to 
render a reliable verdict. ‘The value of McFarland’s ac- 
quittal is to our mind vitiated by the fact that there 
were no women on the jury, especially as these gentle- 
men were adjured by the counsel for the defense, as hus- 
bands and fathers, to acquit the prisoner in order to vin- 
dicate their own marital rights against possible aggres- 
sion. 

Secondly, we must condemn the atrocious declara- 
tion of the counsel for the defense, that men have a 
right to govern their wives, that wives owe to their 
husband an implicit. and unquestioning obedience, and 
that those who claim for woman an equality of rights 
in the family are in a conspiracy to destroy the sanctity 
and harmony and perpetuity of marriage. . 

In the third place, it is our duty to insist that, inas- 
much as the rights of husband and wife are reciprocal, 


avenge the. destruction of his conjugal happiness by the 
interference of a third party, so under parallel circum- 
stances, a woman niay do the same. 

In regard to the merits of the case, we have only this 
suggestion to make—that where the character of a trans- 
action depends so largely upon the facts of the case, and 
where there is so wide a disagreement as to the circum- 
stances, the opinions of men and women do not differ so 
much in regard to principles as in regard to facts. 

The people who excuse McFarland do so upon a cer- 
tain hypothesis. Those who justify Mr. and Mrs, Rich- 
ardson do so upon another and a different hypothesis. 
But the absurdity .of associating the case directly or 
indirectly with the question of Woman Suffrage is 
heightened by the consideration that none of the princi- 
pals, and (with a single exception) none of the friends 
of the principals, in this tragedy, have ever been in favor 
of Woman Sutlrage, while most of them have strongly 
opposed it both in public and in private. H. B, B. 

_ —- —_ 


LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 


Hearing this evening, from an unexpected source, a 
strong argument for “women’s rights,” I take the liber- 
ty to-make a note of it for the JOURNAL, hoping that it 
may prove encouraging to its editors, working so faith- 
fully for the cause. 

However deep in the hearts of our city friends this 


| not from a hard, worldly ambition; and then let us see | work may be, in the country towns of “good old Con- 
| whether she is any less womanly for having a brain as yecticut’” we have as yet but little agitated the question ; 
| Well asa heart. If she is, we can only say, that she iS) our good brothers and husbands continuing to tell us 
| very unlike the representative scientific woman of the | that itis all nonsense, that we have no business at the 
| age, Mary Somerville, If her anatomical studies have | pojis, with those other overwhelming arguments with 
| brought her to this, they have, certainly, produced an | which they terrified our weak feminine natures two or 
| exceedingly ditlerent etlect on such noble types of Amer- | three years ago. 

jican womanhood as Helen Morton aud Annie Tyng.| But somehow these do not produce quite so silencing 
| The inference is, that if we must have “only a girl,” the | an effect as formerly ; and now among our most intelli- 
; American specimen is greatly pre‘erable. gent ladies a strong teeling is rising for “women’s 
| After all, however, the question lies behind all person- | rights.” 

} al delineations. The question is not whether this or Yet, fearing the appellation “strong-minded,” they say 
| that woman of science is agreeable or disagreeable—it | they do not ask to vote themselves, but consider ita 
| is whether there is any sex in science, and whether | right belonging to woman, and as a right, demand and 
/truth is not truth, whoever proclaims it. If Maria) hope tor suffrage. 

Mitchell is one of the half-dozen persons in the Ameri-| But I am forgetting my object, and crave pardon for 
‘ean Association, who can comprehend Prof. Pierce’s | this long digression. 
demonstration, then that monarch of the blackboard | In our Congregational church the minister is opposed 
will readily accept her on his staff, were she something | to women speaking in the prayer-meeting. Our dea- 
infinitely less than a woman. ‘Truth is too great, sci- | cons are also opposed to such a proceeding, and our hus- 
ence too sublime, to admit any other tests than its own, | bands would preter their wives to stay at home rather 
Heaven save us from the consequences, if we are to ac- | than te so disgrace themselves. ‘This evening, after sun- 
cept no knowledge except from men who are graceful | dry long, dry speeches upon ditferent passages of Scrip- 
and polite, or from women who thoroughly understand | ture, and prayers ditto, one brother prayed fervently ior 
the cookery book. Must we all be universal geniuses, | temperance. After he was seated, another arose, and 
and Admirable Crichtons? Shall there be no Domi-| taking up the same subject, spoke of the sorrow ‘and 
nie Sampsons among women? We get very good work | distress caused by intemperance ; of the Maine law, and 
{in literature, and art, and science, irom rather effemi-' why it was never enforced, because of the reluctance of 








the officers to encounter the great tide of opposition; and 
waxing earnest, he mentioned the fearlessness of woman 
in the doing of right, and suddenly broke out as follows: 

“T tell you what, brethren, intemperance will never be 
stopped until the women take it in hand, and I do not 
know but the best way to accomplish this is to give 
them the ballot. When the women start against intem- 
perance it will have to move, and all know that every 
true woman desires, and, if the power is given her, will 
enact the most stringent laws against the rumseller.” 

This rather startled the sleepy members, especially 
when he continued on, and extended a cordial welcome 
to the sisters to take a part in the meeting. 

CHESTER, Conn, IpA CLARON. 

env tnlalipasiiebipetitane bain 


REV. MR. BLAKE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


At a meeting of the Hopkinton Ministerial Associa- 
tion, composed of Orthodox Congregational ministers, in 
New Hampshire, a week ago last Tuesday, the Rev. 
Wm. T. Savage of Franklin, N. H., being the essayist of 
the occasion, read a paper in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
| In the course of his argument, Mr. Savage took occasion 
to criticize asermon preached on Fast Day, April 7th, by 
the Rev. 8. L. Blake, minister of the South Congrega- 
tional church in Concord, N. H., wherein Mr, Blake had 
made a personal attack upon several speakers at the re- 
cent Convention of the New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association in Concord—charging them with 
coarseness and immorality. Mr. Savage pronounced the 
assertions of Mr. Blake in his Fast Day sermon false and 
| slanderous, insulting to the officers and members of the 

Convention, unbecoming the character of a Christian 

and a gentleman. 
| Mr. Blake defended himself by reiterating his former 
statements, but refused to say to what particular persons 
| or utterances he had referred. He asserted in general 
| terms that statements had been made upon the platform 
| of the Concord Convention, which would justify the 
| ejection of the speaker from the parlors of respectable 
people. In closing, his temper got the better of his cau- 
tion, and he recommended Mrs. Livermore to return to 
Chicago, and take care of her deserted husband and 
children. 

Having attended the Concord Convention, we pro- 
nounce the statements of Mr, Blake without the slight- 
}est foundation in fact. The tone of the Convention 
| was dignified. The addresses were earnest and able. 
| If truth is one of the attributes of a gentleman and a 
| Christian, and if Mr. Blake has the slightest pretension 
| to either title, he will take the earliest occasion te re- 





| therefore, if a man may resort to violence to prevent or | tract these hasty and unguarded remarks, 


| Especially does he owe it to his reputation to do so, 
because an audience of,several hundred citizens of Con- 
cord and its vicinity, including many of his own parish- 
| ioners, are living witnesses of the incorrectness of his 
| statements. Mr. Blake can never again hold up his 
, head in Concord, nor look an honest man or woman in 
| the eye, until he makes a retraction as public as the 
slander. 

For the benefit of our many friends in New Hamp- 
shire, who may not be aware of the fact, we will add 
that Mrs. Livermore would find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to follow Mr. Blake’s gratuitous advice to join 
her husband and children in Chicago, inasmuch as she 
| was comfortably resident with said husband and chil- 
dren at the the date when the advice was given, in a 
happy home in the town of Melrose, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and has no present intention 
of leaving them, 

What a pity it is that men who profess to be religious 
guides and leaders should thus violate the plainest 
rules of equity and veracity! And what a folly it 
is to substitute attacks upon private characters and 
motives, fur manly and honorable arguments upon a 
great moral and political question! W. P. B. 


a  —-e ~ 


EVE AND ABEL IN THE SAME CATEGORY. 


Allow a subscriber to your paper to ask a question. 
I have read several disquisitions upon the text found in 
the 3d chapter of Genesis, 16th verse, “Thy desire shall 
be unto thy husband and he shall rule over thee,” some 
interpreting it as a divine regulation of the relation of. 
the sexes, and antagonistic to the purposes of the wo-- 
| man’s rights movement; others, as ‘the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse H. Jones, endeavoring to show that it was a 
mere prediction, showing the consequence of the sin of 
Eve, and to be no longer true under the Cliristian dis- 
pensation. 

Mr. Marchant, in meeting the inference from this pas- 
sage, befure a committee of the Massdchusetts Legista- 
ture, evaded it by saying that Mary Livermore, who de- 
sired the suffrage, was not Eve. 

Now, my question is, why do not the friends of fe- 
male sullrage take notice of the 7th verse of the follow- 
ing chapter, Gen, 4th, where God, speaking to Cain, of 
Abel, said: “And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou. 
shalt rule over his?” 

That the mandate to Eve was not a punishment of 
her sin is evident, fur Abel was righteous, as Cain was 
wicked. To admit that the language, which is identical. 
in both verses, should exclude woman from the ballot 
because she is a woman, would compel us to search.out 
piously the Abels, the good men of society, and ex- 
clude them from the ballot, that the wicked Cains. 
might rule over them. E. C. 8s. 
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| Somerville and Maria Mitchell are, is as great a glory as 


SPEECH OF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
AMERICAN wWouak sUyrRass CONVENTION, | 
HELD AT STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, MAY 12, 1370. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is ‘pleasant to see 
this large assembly, and this generous spirit, for it is by 
precisely such meetings as this that public opinion is | 
first awakened, and public action is at last secured. 
Our question is essentially an American question. It 
concerns women, but it is not one of chivalry, or of gal- 
lantry. It is ademand for equal rights, and will there- 
fore be heard. Whenever a free and intelligent people 
asks any question, involving human rights, or liberty, 
or development, it will ask louder and louder, until it 
isanswered. The conscience of this nation sits in the 
way like a sphinx, proposing its riddle of true democra- 
cy. Presidents and parties, conventions, caucuses and 
candidates, failing to guess it, are remorselessly con- 
sumed. Forty years ago, that conscience asked, “ Do 
men have fair play in this country?” A burst of con- 
temptuous laughter was the reply. “Fair play! It is 
the very country of fair play ;” and the indignant land, 
drunk with prosperity and ease, turned its back. 
Louder and louder grew that question, and the land 
opened its eyes. Louder and louder! and it opened its 
ears. Louder! until it was one great thunderburst, 
absorbing all other questions; and then the country 
saw that its very life was bound up in the answer; and, 
springing to its feet, alive in every nerve, with one hand 
it snapped the slave’s chain, and with the other welded 
the Union into a nation—the pledge of equal liberty. 
[Applause.| 

That same conscience sits in the way to-day. It 
asks another question—*Do women have fair play in 
this country?” As before, a sneer or a smile of derision 
may ripple from one end of the land to the other; but 
that question will swell louder and louder, until it is 
answered by the ballot in the hands of every citizen, 
and by the perfect vindication of the American funda- 
mental principle, that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.’ | Applause.| 
By its very nature, however, the progress of this reform 
will differ from every other political movement. Be- 
hind every demand for the enlargement of the suffrage, 
hitherto there was always a threat. It involved possi- 
ble anarchy and blood. When the question agitated 
England, in 1832, Sir Wm. Napier said, “the country 
quivered on the verge of civil war.” The voice of the 
disfranchised class was muttering thunder around the 
horizon, and by the lightning of its eyes, the British 
statesmen read the necessity of speedy action. But 
this reform hides no menace. It lies wholly in the 
sphere of reason. It is a demand for justice, as the 
best political policy; an appeal for equality of rights 
among citizens as the best security of the common wel- 
fare. It is a plea for the introduction of all the mental 
and moral forces of society into the work of govern- 
ment. It is an assertion that in the regulation of socie- 





ty, no class and no interest can be safely spared from a | 
direct responsibility. It encounters, indeed, the most 
ancient traditions, the most subtle sophistry of men’s | 
passions and prejudices. But there was never any great 
wrong righted that was not intrenched in sophistry— 
that did not plead an immemorial antiquity, and what 
it called the universal consent and “instinct” of man- 
kind. ; 

As Sidney Smith said sixty years ago, in urging the 
claims of women to a higher education, “Nothing is 
more common or more stupid than to take the actual 
for the possible—to believe that all which is is all that 
can be; first, to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible, then, when it is carried into effect 
to ‘be astonished that it did not take place before.” 
That I suppose is the reason why—now that the Fif- | 
teenth Amendment is officially adopted—we discover | 
that there were so many original Abolitionists, and | 
while we are piously grateful for their number, we can | 
only wonder that, being so many, they did not earlier do 
their work. |Applause.] 

I say that the movement is a plea for justice, and I 
assert that the equal rights of women, not as citizens, | 
but as human beings, have never been acknowledged. | 
There is no audacity so insolent, no tyranny so wan- 
ton, no inhumanity so revolting, as the spirit which 
says to any human being, or to any class of human be- | 
ings, “You shall be developed just as far as we choose, 
and as fast as we choose, and your mental and moral 
life shall be subject to our pleasure!” and, as Mrs. Howe 
has said, this is always what men have said to women. 

Gibbon, certainly as profound a student of the history 
of the race as any that we know, says distinctly, “that 
the wisest or the strongest of the sexes has always 
usurped the cares and duties of the state, and has con- 
fined the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic 
life’ And Montaigne, the shrewdest and most passion- 
less of the observers and critics of society, says, “Wo- 
men are not at all to blame when they refuse the rules 
of life that are introduced into the world, forasmuch 
as the men made them without their consent.” 

This is true of every condition of society and of every 
period. Edward Lear, the artist, travelling in Greece, 
says that “he was one day jogging along with an Alba- 
nian peasant, who said to him, “Women are really better 
than donkeys for carrying burdens, but not so good as 
mules.” This was the honest opinion of barbarism— 
the honest feeling of Greece to-day. 

You say that the peasant was uncivilized. Very well. 
Go back to the age of Pericles; it is the high noon of 
Greek civilization. It is Athens—‘“the eye of Greece— 
mother of art.” There stands the great orator—himself 
incarnate Greece—speaking the oration over the Pelo- 
ponnesian dead. “The greatest glory of woman,” he 
said, “is to be the least talked of among men;” so said 
Pericles, when he lived. Had Pericles lived to-day he 
would have agreed that to be talked of among men as 








Miss Martineau and Florence Nightingale are, as Mrs. 
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to be the mother of the Gracchii. |Applause.] Women 
in Greece, the mothers of Greece, were an inferior and de- 
graded class. And Grote sums up their whole condition 
when he says, “Every thing which concerned their lives, 
their happiness, or their rights, was determined for them 
by male relatives, and they seem to have been destitute 
of all mental culture and refinement.” 

These were the old Greeks. Will you have Rome? 
The chief monument of Roman civilization is its law— 
which underlies our own; and Buckle quotes the great 
commentator on that law as saying that it was the dis- 
tinction of the Roman law that it treated women not as | 
persons, but as things. Or go to the most ancient civili- 
zation ; to China, which was old when Greece and Rome 
were young. The famous French Jesuit missionary, 
Abbé Huc, mentions one of the most tragical facts re- 
corded—that there is in China a class of women who hold 
that if they are only true to certain bonds during this life, 
they shall, as a reward, change their form after death and 
return toearthasmen. This distinguished traveller also 
says that he was one day talking with a certain Master 
Ting, a very shrewd Chinaman, whom he was endeavor- 
ing toconvert. “But,” said Ting, “what is the special ob- 
ject of your preaching Christianity?” “Why, to convert 
you, and save your soul,” said the Abbé. “Well, then, why 
do you try to convert the women ?” asked Master Ting. 
“To save their souls,” said the missionary. “But wo- 
men have no souls,” said Master Ting: “you can’t ex- 
pect to make Christians of women,’—and he was so de- 
lighted with the idea that he went out shouting, “Hi! 
hi! now I shall go home, and tell my wife she has a soul. 
and I guess she will laugh as loudly as Ido!” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Such were the three old civilizations. Do you think 
we can disembarrass ourselves of history? Our civiliza- 
tion grows upon roots that spring from the remotest 
past; and our life, proud as we are of it, is bound up 
with that of Greece and Rome. Do you think the spirit 
of our society is wholly different? Let us see. It wag 
my good fortune, only a few weeks ago, to be invited to 
address, the students of the Vassar College at Pough- 
keepsie; which you will remember is devoted exclusive- 
ly to the higher education of women. As I stood in 
those ample halls, and thought of that studious house- 
hold, of the observatory and its occupants, it seemed to 
me that, like the German naturalist, who, wandering in 
the valley of the Amazon, came suddenly upon the Vie- 
toria Regia—the finest blossom on the globe—so there, 
in the valley of the Hudson, I had come upon one of the 
finest flowers of our civilization. But in the midst of | 
my enthusiasm I was told by the President that this 
was the first fully endowed college for women in the 
world; and from that ‘moment I was alarmed. From 
behind every door, every tvee, I expected to see good 
Master Ting springing out with his “Hi! hi! you laugh 
at us Chinese barbarians; you call yourselves in Ameri- 
cathe head of civilization; you claim that the glory of 
your civilization is your estimate of women; you sneer 
at us, Chinese, for belittling women’s souls, and squeez- 
ing their feet. Who belittle their capacities? Who 
squeeze their minds?” |Applause.| We must confess 
it. The old theory of the subservience of women still 
taints our civilization. As Goethe in his famous mor- 
phological generalization showed that every part of the 
inflorescence of plants, the stamens and pistils, the cor- 
olla, the bracts, are all but modifications of the leaf, so 
I think it would not be difficult to show that our view 
of women, greatly improved as it is, is but a modification 
of the old doctrine. 


Within the last fortnight an advocate, pleading for 
his client before a jury, spoke of him as a man who 
owned his wife! Nor have Iseen a single word of com- 
ment or surprise in the press of this city. Take any 
familiar illustration of the same feeling. You open 
your morning paper, and read that on the previous 
evening there was a meeting of intelligent and expe- 
rienced women, with some that were not so, which is 
true of all general meetings of men and women; and 
these persons demanded the same liberty of choice, and 
an equal opportunity with all other members of society. 
As we read the report we see that there was a great 
deal of extravagant rhetoric and weak argument and 
sentimental appeal, which only shows more and more 
that it was exactly like the public meetings of men. 

If only those persons could properly hold meetings and 
speak in public who talk nothing but reason and com- 
mon sense, the flood-gates of popular oratory in Ameri- 
ca would be very suddenly dammed up. But if it is 
permitted to human beings to demand what is rational, 
even in a foolish way, there would seein to be nothing 
very irrational in the claim that equal liberty and oppor- 
tunity of development shall be secured to every member 
of society. But the report of the meeting is received 
with a shout of derisive laughter, that echoes through 
the press and through private conversation. Gulliver 
did not take the Lilliputians on his hands and look at 
them with more utter contempt, than the political class 
of this country, to which the men in this hall belong, 
take up these women, and look askance at them, with 
infinite, amused disdain. 

But in the very next column of the same morning 
paper we find another report, describing a public din- 
ner, at which men only were present. And we read that 
after the great orators had made their great speeches, 
in the course of which they complimented woman so 
prettily, to the delight of the few privileged ladies who 
stood behind the screens, or looked over the balcony, or 
peeped in through the cracks of the windows and doors ; 
and when the great orators had retired with the Presi- 
dent, amid universal applause, the first Vice-President 
took the head of the table and punch was brought in. 
And well towards morning, when the “army,” and “navy,” 
and “the press,” and the “Common Council,” had been 
toasted and drank, with three times three, and Richard 
Swiveller, Esq., had sung his celebrated song, “Queen of 
my soul!” the last regular toast was proposed—*Woman 








—Heaven’s last, best gift to man,” which was received 
with tumultuous enthusiam, the whole company rising 
and cheering, the band playing “Will ye come to Kelvin 
grove, bonnie lassie,O?” and, in response to a unani- 
mous call, some gallant and chivalric editor replied in a 
strain of pathetic and humorous elofuence, during 
which many of the company were observed to shed 
tears or laugh, or embrace their neighbors; after which 
those of the company who were able rose from table, 
and hallooing, “We wont go home till morning!” they 
hiccoughed their way home. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.| 

This report is not read with great derision or laughter. 
It is not felt that by this performance women have been 
insulted and degraded. Gulliver does not take these men 
on his hands, and ‘smile or sneer at them as unmanly 
and vulgar; and these very gentlemen who took part in 
the dinner, and who—thanks to these gentlemen at 
this table, [pointing to the reporters’ table|—read, the 
very next morning, with profound complacency the re- 
port of their evening’s proceedings, then turn to the 
column in which the report of the woman’s meeting 
is recorded, and instantly rail at the shameless women 
who renounce their sex, and immodestly forget their 
sphere to which God had appointed them. And just 
here, in this feeling, is the spring of the latent hostility— 
the jesting indifference to the question. It is that polit- 
ical enfranchisement is not considered necessary to the 
discharge of those duties, which men choose to regard 
as the proper duties of women. I know of no subject 
upon which so much intolerable nonsense has been 
talked, and written, and sung, and, above all—saving 
the presence of our President, Mr. Beecher—preached, as 
the question of the true sphere of woman, and of what 
is feminine and what is not, as if men necessarily knew 
all about it. 

Here, at this moment, in this audience, I have no 
doubt there is many a man who is exclaiming with fer- 
vor—“Home, the heaven-appointed sphere of woman.” 
Very well. I don’t deny it, but how do you know it? 
How can you knowit? There is but one law by which 
any sphere can be determined, and that is perfect liber- 
ty of development. If a man says to me that it is the 
nature of molten lead to run into bullets,and I know 
nothing about lead, I may believe him until I suddenly 
detect a bullet mould in his pocket. Then I see that it 
is the interest of that man that molten lead should run 
into bullets; and what he calls the nature of lead is 
merely his own advantage. So I look into history and 
into the society around me, and I see that the position 
of women which is most agreeable upon the whole to 
men is that which they call the “heaven-appointed 
sphere” of woman. It may or may not be so; all that I 
can see thus far is that men choose to have itso. Or 
another gentleman remarks that it is a beautiful ordi- 
nance of Providence that pear-trees should grow like 
vines. And when I say, “Is it so?” he takes me into his 
garden, and shows me a poor, tortured pear-tree, trained 
upon a trellis. Then I see that it is the beautiful de- 
sign of Providence that pear-trees should grow like 
vines, precisely as Providence ordains that Chinese wo- 
men shall have small feet; and that the powdered su- 
gar we buy at the grocer’s shall be half ground rice. 
|Applause.] These philosophers might as wisely in- 
form us that Providence ordains Christian saints to 
be chops and steaks; and then point us to St. Lawrence 
upon his gridiron. 

You see these flowers upon this table. If your 
good fortune takes you beyond the city at this moment 
you will see them everywhere. May-day is but just 
gone by; and the fields, the woods, the river banks, re- 
new their summer splendor. Now, if ever, you under- 
stand the exquisite music of Shakspeare’s song :— 

“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise ; 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalie’d flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

Has nature ordained that the lark shall rise fluttering 
and singing to the sun in spring? But how should we 
ever know it, if he were prisoned in a cage with wires 
of gold never so delicate, or tied with a silken string 
however slight and soft? Is it the nature of flowers to 
open to the south wind? How could we know it but 
that, unconstrained by art, their winking eyes respond 
to that soft breath? In like manner, what determines 
the sphere of any morally responsible being, but perfect 
liberty of choice and liberty of development? Take those 
away, and you have taken away the possibility of deter- 
mining the sphere. How do I know my sphere as a 
man, but by repelling everything that would arbitrarily 
restrict my choice? How can you know yours as wo- 
men, but by obedience to the same law ? 

When men gravely assemble to assert their rights, and 
their claims to what they feel to be justly theirs—to the 
widest personal liberty, to the amplest education, to the 
pursuit of every honorable profession, to an equal share 
in the political control of society, to do, in fact, what- 
ever God has given them the will and the power inno- 
cently to do, can you conceive of anything more comi- 
eal than a sudden protest from women that they are 
forgetting their sphere — deserting the duties which 
Providence had assigned them—and becoming unmanly 
and vulgar? 

There is something quite as comical, and that is men 
saying it to women. It is not the business of either sex 
to theorize about the sphere of the other. It is the 
duty of each to secure the liberty of both. Give wo- 
men, for instance, every opportunity of education that 
men have. If there are some branches of knowledge 
improper for them to acquire—some which are in their 
nature unwomanly—they will know it a thousand-fold 
better than men. And if, having opened the college, 
there be some woman in whom the love of learning ex- 
tinguishes all other love, then the heaven-appointed 
sphere of that woman is not the nursery. It may be 
the laboratory, the library, the observatory; it may be 





the platform or the Senate, And if it be either of these, 
shall we say that education has unsphered and unsexed 
her? On the contrary, it has enabled that woman to 
ascertain so far exactly what God meant her to do, 
| Applause. } 

It is not the duty of men to keep women ignorant 
that they may continue to be women. But they have 
as much right to restrict their liberty of choice in edu- 
cation, as in any other direction. 

The woman's rights movement is the simple claim> 
that the same opportunity and liberty that a man has in 
civilized society shall be extended to the woman who 
stands at his side—equal or unequal in special powers, 
but an equal member of society. She must prove her 
power as he proves his. When Rosa Bonheur paints a 
vigorous and admirable picture of Normandy horses, 
she proves that she has a hundred-fold more right to do 
it than scores of botchers and bunglers in color, who 
wear coats and trowsers, and whose right, therefore, no- 
body questions. When the Misses Blackwell, or Miss 
Zachryewska,or Miss Hunt,or Miss Preston, or Miss Ave- 
ry, accomplishing themselves in medicine, with a firm 
hand and a clear brain, carry the balm of life to suffer- 
ing men, women and children, it is as much their right 
todo it—as much their sphere—as it is that of any long 
haired, sallow, dissipated boy in spectacles, who hisse 
them as they go upon their holy mission. [Great ap- 
plause.] , 

And so when Joan of Are follows God and leads the 
army; when the Maid of Saragossa loads and fires the 
cannon; when Mrs. Stowe makes her pen the heaven. 
appealing tongue of an outraged race; when Grace Dar- 
ling and Ida Lewis, pulling their boats through the piti- 
less waves, save fellow-creatures from drowning; when 
Mrs. Patten, the captain’s wife, at sea—her husband ly- 
ing helplessly ill in his cabin—puts everybody aside, and 
herself steers the ship to port, do you ask me whether 
these are not exceptional women? Iam aman and you 
are women; but Florence Nightingale, demanding sup- 
plies for the sick soldiers in the Crimea, and when they 
are delayed by red tape, ordering a file of soldiers to 
break down the doors and bring them, which they do— 
for the brave love brayery—seems to me quite as wo- 
manly as the loveliest girl in the land, dancing at the 
gayest bail in a dress of which the embroidery is the 
pinched lines of starvation in another girl’s face, and 
whose pearls are the tears of despair in her eyes. Jen- 
ny Lind enchanting the heart of a nation; Anna Dick- 
inson pleading for the equal liberty of her sex; Lucretia 
Mott, publicly bearing her testimony against the sin of 
slavery, are doing what God, by his great gifts of elo- 
quence and song, appointed them to do. And whatever 
generous and noble duty, either in a private or a public 
sphere, God gives any woman the will and the power to 
do, that, and that only, for her, is feminine. 

But have women, then, no sphere, as women? Un 
doubtedly they have, as men have a sphereasmen. Ifa 
woman is a mother, God gives her certain affections, and 
cares springing from them, which we may be very sure 
she will not forget, and to which, just in the degree that 
she is a true woman, she will be fondly faithful. We 
need not think that it is necessary to fence her in, nor 
to suppose that she would try to evade these duties and 
responsibilities, if perfect liberty were given her. As Syd- 
ney Smith said of education, we need not fear that if 
girls study Greek and mathematics, mothers will de- 
sert their infants for quadratic equations, or verbs in 
mi. 

But the sphere of the family is not the sole sphere either 
of men orwomen. They are not only parents, they are 
human beings, with genius, talents, aspirations, ambi- 
tion. They are also members of the state, and from 
the very equality’ of the parental function which per- 
petuates the state, they are equally interested in its 
welfare. Has the mother less concern than thé father, 
in the laws that regulate the great social temptations 
which everywhere yawn for their children, or in the gen- 
eral policy of the government which they are summoned 
to support? Is she less entitled to the fruits of her 
industry than he, and if it be best that some arrange- 
ment be made by law for the common support of the 
family, is there any just reason why she should not be 
consulted in making the law as well ashe? The wo- 
man earns property and owns it. Society taxes her, and 
tries her, and sends her to the jail or to the gallows. 
Can it be improper that she be tried by her peers, or in- 
expedient that she have a voice in making the law that 
taxes her? 

Is it said that she influences the man now? 
Very well; do you object to that? And if not, is there 
any reason why she should not do directly what she 
does indirectly? If it is proper that her opinion should 
influence a man’s vote, is there any good reason why 
it should not be independently expressed? Or is it said 
that she is represented by men? Excuse me; I belong 
to a country which said, with James Otis in the forum, 
and with George Washington in the field, that there is 
no such thing as virtual representation. The guarantee 
of equal opportunity in modern society is the ballot. 
It may be a clumsy contrivance, but it is the best we 
have yet found. In our system a man without a vote 
is but half a man. When we gave the freedmen their 
civil rights, we gave them a gun. When we added po- 
litical equality, we loaded it and made it effective. So 
long as women ‘are forbidden political equality, the 
laws and feelings of society will be unjust to them. 

The other day a young man and his sister graduated 
at Oberlin with exactly equal rank and ability. They 
became teachers of the same grade, in the same town— 
perhaps in the same school, He was paid three or four 
times as much as she; and when she asked that her sal- 
ary might be raised, she was replaced by a young man— 
her pupil—and he was paid a third more than she bad 
been. If women had a vote, I think that school-com- 
mittees elected bv ‘he people would have a miraculous 
gift of sight, and suddenly see that exactly equal labor 
and ability are worth exactly equal wages. Or look into 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


There.are fifty-five “female postmasters” in Texas. 
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new husband is necessary to enable her to continue | 


their guardian. The late statute authorized the hus- 
band by will to appoint a guardian for his children, who 
might be the widow or another; and if she married 
again, the minor children were at the disposition of the 
guardian and not of their mother. Such a law is the 
consequence of making laws by men only, If women 
yoted, it would follow the fugitive slave act into obloquy 
and oblivion. 

I have no more superstitious notions about the 
ballot than about any other method of social improve- 
ment and progress. But all experience shows that my 
neighbor’s ballot is no protection for me. We see that 
yoters may be bribed, dazzled, coerced ; and where there 
is practically universal suffrage among men, we often 
see, indeed, corruption, waste and bad laws, But we no- 
where see that those who once have the ballot are will- 
ing to relinquish it, and many of those who most warm- 
ly oppose the voting of women, also most earnestly ad- 
yocate the unconditional restoration of political rights 
to the guiltiest of the late rebel leaders, because they 
know that to deprive them of the ballot places them at a 
terrible disadvantage. If, then, it is what I may call an 
American political instinct that any class of men which 
monopolizes the political power will be unjust to other 
classes of men, how much truer is it that one sex as a 
class will be unjust to the other. And if the usurping 
sex, as'Gibbon calls it, is physically the stronger, then, just 
in the degree that it becomes honorable, enlightened, 
civilized, will it see that no class can safely monopolize 
political power, and will gladly welcome every restraint 
upon its own tendency to abuse it. 

Yes, I am told, but practical politics is a system of ex- 
pediency. If the suffrage is to be enlarged, it ought to 
be shown that the enlargement will promote the gener- 
al welfare. There are as many ignorant women as there 
are intelligent, and the change, therefore, will merely 
increase, without improving, the number of voters. 
Ignorance may be a proper disqualification for a vote, 
but ignorance is not confined to sex. If we say that ig- 
norant persons shall not vote, very well. That is one 
thing. But it is quite another to say that, men and wo- 
men haying an equal interest in good government, ig- 
norant men may vote, and intelligent women shall not. 

Besides, if we speak of the public welfare, surely we 
ought to have learned by heart the great lesson which 
has been written in blood in this country, that nothing 
is so demoralizing to a people as persistence in obvious 
and proved injustice—a public policy inconsistent with 
our fundamental principles. I know, as every man 
knows, many a woman of the noblest character, of the 


highest intelligence, of the purest purpose, the owner of 


property, the mother of children, devoted to her family 
and to all her duties, and for that reason profoundly in- 
terested in public affairs. And when this woman says 
to me, “You are one of the governing class, your govern- 
ment is founded upon the principle of expressed con- 
sent of all, as the best security of all. I have as much 
stake in it as you, perhaps more than you, because I am 
a parent, and wish more than many of my neighbors, to 
express my opinion and assert my influence by a ballot. 
lama better judge than you or any man can be of my 
own responsibilities and powers. I am wiliing to bear 
my equal share of every burden of the government in 
such manner as we shall all equally decide to be best. 
By what right, then, except that of mere force, do you 
deny me a voice in the laws which Iam forced to obey ?” 
What shall I say? What can I say? Shall I tell her 
hat she is “owned” by some living man, or is some dead 
aan’s “relict,” as the old phrase was? Shall I tell her 
hat she ought to be ashamed of herself for wishing to 
e unsexed; that God has given her the nursery, the 
ul room, the opera, and that if these fail, he has gra- 
ously provided the kitchen, the wash-tub and the nee- 
e? Or shall I tell her that she is a lute, a moonbeam, 
rosebud ? and touch my guitar, and weave flowers in 
x hair and sing :— 

“Gay without toil and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart; 

Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy ; these, 

Your best, your sw veetest empire is to please. “ 

Nno. At least, I will not insult her. I can say noth- 
ir’ I hang my head before that woman as when in 
foen lands I was asked —“You are an American? 
T:: is the nation that forever boasts of the equal lib- 
er}* all its citizens, and is the only great nation in the 
wt *hat traffics in human flesh !” 

C> it said that women do not wish to vote; that it 
dep wholly upon themselves, and that whenever a 
majo! of them demand political equality, it will be 
grante\ But this is a total surrender of the objec- 
tion. 

The ament hitherto has been that it is unwoman- 
ly to askr a share in political power; and if that be 
so, then » louder the demand becomes the mére press- 
ing is thecessity of building the barriers higher and 
higher. it is unwomanly to wish to vote, a general 
demandpon the part of women would be merely an 
insurreyn of women against womanliness, to be put 
down 2"! hazards by men, who know exactly what 
this wo tines is, if women themselves do not. In- 
stead o*;.ding to a majority, there should be more for- 
midab) ,eparations to resist them. Besides, if it be 
unwon/y, and destructive of the natural and proper 
sphert ex for women to vote, when the demand be- 
comet “sing from numbers, it will be necessary to as- 
certain whaas fostered the demand. Then we shall 
find that it he constantly growing respect for women, 
their admis to certain civil rights and to larger edu- 
cation whicas logically led them to demand political 
rights, and te will be no remedy but in turning civ- 
ilization bacird and restoring them to their condition 
under the olvilization, which treated them as things, 
not as perso 





cent, through prejudice, sophistry and passion, to their | 
perfect equality of choice and opportunity as human be- 
ings; and the assertion that when a majority of women 
ask for equal political rights they will be granted, is a 
confession that there is no conclusive reason against 
their sharing them. And, if that be so, how can their 
almission rightfully depend upon the majority? Why 
should the woman who does not care to vote prevent 
the voting of her neighbor who does? Why should a 
hundred fools who are content to be dolls, and do what 
Mrs. Grundy expects, prejudice the choice of a single one 
who wishes to be a woman, and do what her conscience 
requires? You tell me that the great mass of women 
are uninterested, indifferent, and, upon the whole, hostile 
to the movement. You say what of course you cannot 
know, but even if it were so, what then? There are 
some of the noblest and best of women both in this 
country and in England who are not indifferent. They 
are the women who have thought for themselves upon 
the subject. The others, the great multitude, are those 
who have not thought at all, who have acquiesced in the 
old order, and who have accepted the prejudices of men. 
Shall their unthinking acquiescence, or the intelligent 
wish of their thoughtful sisters decide the question ? 

And if women do not care about the question,.it is 
high time that they did, both for themselves and for men, 
The spirit of society cannot be just, nor the laws equitable, 
so long as half of the population are politically paralyzed. 
And this movement, so well begun twenty-two years ago 
by women whose names will be always honored in its his- 
tory, for their undismayed fidelity to the welfare of their 
sex—this movement is now fully organized for the very 
purpose of interesting men and women in the question. 
It is a pacific agitation, but its issues are immeasurable. 
You cannot deride it so contemptuously as the last 
great agitation in this country was derided, nor so bit- 
terly as the corn-law reform in England. Even Mr. 
Webster, whose business was to know the people and 
understand politics, who had himself, on Plymouth Rock, 
declared the cause of liberty to be that of America, and 
at Niblo’s Garden had asserted the omnipotence of con- 
science in politics—even Mr. Webster derided the anti- 
slavery movement as a rub-a-dub agitation. 

But it was a drum-beat that echoed over ev ery moun- 
tain, and penetrated every valley, and roused the heart of 
the land to throbin unison. To that rub-a-dub, a million 
men appeared at Lincoln’s call, and millions of women 
supporting them ; to that rub-a-dub the brave and beauti- 
ful and beloved went smiling to their graves ; to that rub- 
a-dub Grant forced his fiery way through the wilderness ; 
following its roll Sherman marched to the sea, and Sher- 
idan scoured the Shenandoah. The rattling shots of 
the Kearsarge sinking the Alabama were only the far 
off echoes of that terrible drum-beat. To that rub-a- 
dub, Jefferson Davis fled from Richmond, and the 
walls of the rebellion and of slavery crumbled at last 
and forever, as the walls of Jericho before the horns 
of Israel. That tremendous rub-a-dub, played by the 
hearts and hands of a great people, fills the land to-day 
with the celestial music of liberty, and to that people, 
still thrilling with that music, we appeal! [Great ap- 
plause.] 

We can be patient. Our fathers won their indepen- 
dence of England by the logic of English ideas. We 
will persuade America by the eloquence of American 
principles. In one of the fierce Western battles among 
the mountains, General Thomas—whom we deplore— 
was watching a body of his troops painfully pushing 
their way up a steep hill against a withering fire. Vic- 
tory seemed impossible, and the General—even he, a 
rock of valor and of patriotism, exclaimed—“They can’t 
doit! They'll never reach the top!” His chief of staff, 
watching the struggle with equal earnestness, placed his 
hand on his commander’s arm, said softly: “Time, time, 
General; give them time ;” and presently the moist eyes 
of the brave leader saw his soldiers victorious upon the 
summit. |Applause.] They were American soldiers—so 
are we. They were fighting our American battle—so 
are we. They were climbing a precipice—so are we. 
The great heart of their General gave them time and 
they conquered; the great heart of our country will give 
us time and we shall triumph. [Great applause. | 


COMFORT FOR TEA DRINKERS. 


In the life of most persons, a period arrives when the 
stomach no longer digests enough of the ordinary ele- 
ments of food to make up for natural daily waste of the 
bodily sustenance. The size and weight of the body be- 
gin to diminish, more or less perceptibly. At this time 
tea comes in as a medicine, to arrest the waste and to 
keep the body from falling away so fast, and thus ena- 
bles the less energetic powers of digestion still to sup- 
ply as much as is needed to repair the wear and tear of 
the solid tissues. No wonder, therefore, that tea should 
be the favorite on one hand, with the poor, whose sup- 
ply of substantial food is scanty, and, on the other, with 
the aged and infirm, especially of the feebler sex, whose 
powers of digestion and whose bodily substance have al- 
ready begun to fail. Nor is it surprising that the aged 
woman, who has barely enough of weekly income to buy 
what are called the common necessaries of life, should 
spend a portion of her gains in purchasing her ounce of 
tea. She can live quite as well on less common food, 
when she takes her tea along with it; while she feels 
higher, at the same time more cheerful and fitter for her 
work, because of the indulgence. 

—_—<-—-— 


DEATH OF AN ESTIMABLE COLORED WOMAN. 


Mrs. Julia W. Garnet, wife of the Rev. Henry Highland 
Garnet, D. D., who recently died at Alleghany City, Pa., 
will be remembered with interest by some persons still 
living in Concord and elsewhere in New Hampshire. 
Her husband, now president of Avery College, at Alle- 











talents, and his culture; and his wife was held in no 
less regard. Dr. Garnet is pure African, his parents 
being natives of Africa. Mrs. Garnet was about half- 
blood, a native of South Carolina. She went North in 
her youth, and was at school in Canterbury, Conn. 
When the mob broke up that school, she was sent to 
the academy in Canaan, N. H., and there formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Garnet, which resulted ia a happy 
marriage. When the Canaan academy was broken up 
by a mob, she was taken into the family of N. P. Rogers, 
Concord, where she spent a considerable period. She 
was a refined, dignified woman, and, contributed much 
to the mental as well as to the religious improvement 
of the colored women of the society with which they la- 
bored in Washington.—Concord, (-N. I.) Statesman. 
-_——- 


THE SECRET BALLOT. 


John Stuart Mill, the eminent political writer of Eng- 
land, has sent a note to the Social Science Association 
of Philadelphia, wherein he propounds these questions, 
and requests.answers to them. Some will appear quite 
amusing. 

“How long has vote by ballot been in use, under what 
circumstance was it adopted, and what system did it su- 
persede ?” 

“Ts it compulsory—how are the votes given, and re- 
corded—is there absolute secrecy, or is any official cog- 
nizant of the vote ?” 

“Are the voters desirous of concealing their opinions 
and votes, or is there any manifestation of opinion by 
public meetings or otherwise ?” 

“What influences, such as corruption, intimidation, or 
other, have most effect on the vote, and does the ballot 
protect the voter fully from these, or in what point does 
it fail to do so?” 

“What is your opinion of the political morality of the 
body of voters—are they intelligent and apparently 
swayed only by public motives, or by private interests, 
and what effect do you think the ballot has had in de- 
veloping their present characteristics ?” 

“Do you think open or secret voting best secures the 
expression of the elector’s convictions, exposed as he is 
in the one case to intimidation, and in the other screen- 
ed from the healthy influence of public opinion ?”—Phil- 
adelphia Age. 


———— —<-e — —— 


MISS KELLOGG AMONG THE INSANE WOMEN OF 
THE UTICA, N. Y., ASYLUM. 


Accompanied by two of the faculty, their ladies and 
the matron, and armed only with her guitar, she started 
like an ancient troubadour on her novel journey, Ar- 
rived in the department devoted to the more disturbed 
of this unfortunate class, she was not long in making 
her power felt. A few notes from her wonderful yoice 
were sufficient to call order out of the-wildest confusion, 
and to still the troubled waters of the soul. In a mo- 
ment all was hushed, and, except the voice of the can- 
tatrice, the hall was silent as the house of death. After 
the first song, they gathered aout her like children, 
wondering apparently what angel from heaven had 
dropped so suddenly and unexpectedly among them. 
They examined ,her minutely and literally, from the 
crown of her head tothe sole of her foot, for one desired 
to be allowed to see the ‘pretty little boot with which 
she “beat time to her own music.” This was submitted 
to, and not only this, but every article of dress and jew- 
elry about her person she suffered to be freely overliaul- 
ed. She was turned about by these crazy ladies like a 
merchant’s lay figure, much to her amusement, and lit- 
tle, apparently, to her annoyance. Even when they pro- 
posed to kiss her, she not only submitted gracefully, but 
tremulous, not with fear, but genuine emotion, she re- 
turned the greeting in each instance. 


‘CURIOUS DISCLOSURES IN ENGLISH SOCIAL MYS- 
TERIES 


We have had some curious disclosures lately of Eng- 
lish social mysteries, but nothing more remarkable than 


the discoveries which have been reached through the | 


arrest of two young men masquerading in women’s at- 
tire in the boxes of a London theatre. The prisoners, 
who are said to be respectably connected, maintained 
their disguise so well that the police, who had known 
them by sight for nine months, never suspected them 
to be other than the “ladies” of gay life whom they 
found their pleasure or profit in assuming to be, and 
their appearance in court, in all the glory of silks, laces, 
chignons, and white kid gloves, almost puzzled the 
Judge himself. When their lodgings were searched 
there were found, with a superb and complete wardrobe 
and a wealth of feminine knick-knacks, a large collec- 
tion of photographs wherein they were represented 
grouped in familiar companionship with gentlemen well 
known in London society—notably Lord Arthur Pelham 
Clinton, a rather fast young gentleman who holds a com- 
mission as Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and has, more- 
over, the honor of being brother to the still faster Duke of 
Newcastle. It now appears that more than a year ago the 
men in question obtained an immense popularity in cer- 
tain provincial towns by the assumption of femule char- 
acters on the stage. Supper parties were given them 
at gentlemen’s houses, at which they were specially re- 
quested to appear in female costume; their rooms were 
for weeks inundated with visitors (among whom were 
clergymen) ; they received innumerable presents, and it 
was considered capital fun to write them burlesque love 
letters, and address them as “My darling Stella,” and 
“Dearest Fan.” We trust that the publication of names, 
which is likely to result from their trial, will prove com- 
forting and honorable to the many distinguished gentle- 
men whom they seem to have either amused or swindled. 
— Tribune. . 





Mrs. Lottie Stuart is Librarian of the Boston Mercan- 
tile Library. 

Nearly one-half the type-setting on the Paris literary 
papers is done by women. 


There is only one woman in the Oregon State Prison 
—Miss Mary Collins, who is in for stealing. 

Seven sisters work their father’s farm in Wright coun- 
ty, Minnesota. They raised and sold last year one 
thousand six hundred bushels of grain. 


In Russia, women having a certain amount of prop- 


| erty have a right to vote, though it must be exercised 


by proxy, a male relative or friend representing them 
at the election. 

Five women from Vinton, Iowa, are studying in the 
Agricultural College of that State. We hope others will 
follow their example, for, depend upon it, agriculture 
and horticulture in some forms open to women new 
avenues of employment. 


One step toward light in the social problem is the 
Working Women’s College in England, which is now in 
its fifth year, and prosperous. It has a library and cof- 
fee room, well furnished with periodical literature, and 
weekly lectures from distinguished men. Its classes are 
taught gratuitously by a council of teachers, mostly la- 
dies. 

Jeanne Deroin, one of the exiles of le coup. detat, 
has been seventeen years in London occupied in teaching 
for almost nothing, poor French children, in order to 
raise up future soldiers for justice and against tyranny. 
She is an apostle of truth, and in 1848 claimed energet- 
ically woman’s rights in Paris, where she had a very vel 
uable paper, called La Voix des Femmes, 


The St. Albans, Vt., Messenger had an item the other 
day stating that Miss Laura A. Pangborn of this city 
“acted as Register of Probate,” and that “the Judge re- 
poses full faith and credit in all her records and papers, 
signs her orders without reading, and thus far recognizes 
that she is just as good as a man.” We understand 
that Miss Pangborn, who is an excellent copyist, as well 
as a most estimable young lady, does most of the re- 
cording in the Probate Office; but that she does not at- 
test to the records. 


In Denmark, among the nobility, there has existed for 
some time what may be called “Maiden Assurance Com- 
panies.” A Danish gentleman, who should wish to se- 
cure his daughter against the contingencies of fortune, 
deposits at her birth, we will suppose, $2,000 in one of 
these companies. The child recéives, during her minor- 
ity, four per cent. interest annually; at eighteen she 
comes into a higher income, regulated according to the 
property of the company; at twehty-five she receives a 
higher premium, and at thirty-five a still more liberal 
income based again on profits. 


Miss Nancy Reynolds, who has been visiting in Wis- 
consin, is a resident of California, where she owns and 
conducts a iarge farm. Last year she raised two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of wheat, three hundred 
acres of barley, and three hundred hogs, besides other 
farm produce usual in that State. Many women in the 
East, who make indifferent teachers, and receive starva- 
tion prices for sewing, would do well to imitate Miss 
Reynolds’ example, and enter a field of labor where 
there is plenty of room, and in which health, independ- 
ence and happiness may be secured. 


The saleswomen of New York are no longer exclu- 
sively foreigners, of Hebrew, German or French descent. 
One no longer sees on Broadway numberless German 
Jewesses, and an occasional French or Italian face be- 
hind the shop counters. American ladies of refinement 
and culture are found in almost every respectable store, 
and every year adds to their number. The very not 
complimentary notion which once generally prevailed, 
that they were employed for their attractiveness rather 
than their usefulness, has been exploded, and they are 
coming to be recognized as the most valuable and de- 
sirable of saleswomen. 
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SPEECH OF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
AMERICAN weuat euryhasE CONVENTION, 
HELD AT STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, MAY 12, 1870. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is ‘pleasant to see 
this large assembly, and this generous spirit, for it is by 
precisely such meetings as this that public opinion is 
first awakened, and public action is at last secured. 
Our question is essentially an American question. It 
concerns women, but it is not one of chivalry, or of gal- 
lantry. It is a demand for equal rights, and will there- 
fore be heard. Whenever a free and intelligent people 
asks any question, involving human rights, or liberty, 
or development, it will ask louder and louder, until it 
isanswered. The conscience of this nation sits in the 
way like a sphinx, proposing its riddle of true democra- 
cy. Presidents and parties, conventions, caucuses and 
candidates, failing to guess it, are remorselessly con- 
sumed. Forty years ago, that conscience asked, “ Do 
men have fair play in this country?” A burst of con- 
temptuous laughter was the reply. “Fair play! It is 
the very country of fair play ;” and the indignant land, 
drunk with prosperity and ease, turned its back. 
Louder and louder grew that question, and the land 
opened its eyes. Louder and louder! and it opened its 
ears. Louder! until it was one great thunderburst, 
absorbing all other questions; and then the country 
saw that its very life was bound up in the answer; and, 
springing to its feet, alive in every nerve, with one hand 
it snapped the slave’s chain, and with the other welded 
the Union into a nation—the pledge of equal liberty. 
[ Applause. | 

That same conscience sits in the way to-day. It 
asks another question,—*Do women have fair play in 
this country?” As before, a sneer or a smile of derision 
may ripple from one end of the land to the other; but 
that question will swell louder and louder, until it is 
answered by the ballot in the hands of every citizen, 
and by the perfect vindication of the American funda- 
mental principle, that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.’ | Applause.| 
By its very nature, however, the progress of this reform 
will differ from every other political movement. Be- 
hind every demand for the enlargement of the suffrage, 
hitherto there was always a threat. It involved possi- 
ble anarchy and blood. When the question agitated 
England, in 1832, Sir Wm. Napiey said, “the country 
quivered on the verge of civil war.” The voice of the 
disfranchised class was muttering thunder around the 
horizon, and by the lightning of its eyes, the British 
statesmen read the necessity of speedy action. But 
this reform hides no menace. It lies wholly in the 
sphere of reason. It is a demand for justice, as the 
best political policy; an appeal for equality of rights 
among citizens as the best security of the common wel- 
fare. It is a plea for the introduction of all the mental 
and moral forces of society into the work of govern- 
ment. It is an assertion that in the regulation of socie- 
ty, no class and no interest can be safely spared from a 

-direct responsibility. It encounters, indeed, the most 
ancient traditions, the most subtle sophistry of men’s 
passions and prejudices. But there was never any great 
wrong righted that was not intrenched in sophistry— 
that did not plead an immemorial antiquity, and what 
it called the universal consent and “instinct” of man- 
kind. 

As Sidney Smith said sixty years ago, in urging the 
claims of women to a higher education, “Nothing is 
more common or more stupid than to take the actual 
for the possible—to believe that all which is is all that 
can be; first, to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible, then, when it is carried into effect 
to ‘be astonished that it did not take place before.” 
That I suppose is the reason why—now that the Fif- 
teenth Amendment is officially adopted—we discover 
that there were so many original Abolitionists, and 
while we are piously grateful for their number, we can 
only wonder that, being so many, they did not earlier do 
their work. |Applause.| 

I say that the movement is a plea for justice, and I 


assert that the equal rights of women, not as citizens, | 


but as human beings, have never been acknowledged. 
There is no audacity so insolent, no tyranny so wan- 
ton, no inhumanity so revolting, as the spirit which 
says to any human being, or to any class of human be- 
ings, “You shall be developed just as far as we choose, 
and as fast as we choose, and your mental and moral 
life shall be subject to our pleasure!” and, as Mrs. Howe 
has said, this is always what men have said to women. 

Gibbon, certainly as profound a student of the history 
of the race as any that we know, says distinctly, “that 
the wisest or the strongest of the sexes has always 
usurped the cares and duties of the state, and has con- 
fined the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic 
life.” And Montaigne, the shrewdest and most passion- 
less of the observers and critics of society, says, “Wo- 
men are not at all to blame when they refuse the rules 
of life that are introduced into the world, forasmuch 
as the men made them without their consent.” 

This is true of every condition of society and of every 
period. Edward Lear, the artist, travelling in Greece, 
says that “he was one day jogging along with an Alba- 
nian peasant, who said to him, “Women are really better 
than donkeys for carrying burdens, but not so good as 
mules.” This was the honest opinion of barbarism— 
the honest feeling of Greece to-day. 

You say that the peasant was uncivilized. Very well. 
Go back to the age of Pericles; it is the high noon of 
Greek civilization. It is Athens—‘“the eye of Greece— 
mother of art.” There stands the great orator—himself 
incarnate Greece—speaking the oration over the Pelo- 
ponnesian dead. “The greatest glory of woman,” he 
said, “is to be the least talked of among men;” so said 
Pericles, when he lived. Had Pericles lived to-day he 
would have agreed that vo be talked of among men as 
Miss Martineau and Florence Nightingale are, as Mrs. 


| Somerville and Maria Mitchell are, is as great a glory as 
| to be the mother of the Gracchii. [Applause.] Women 
| in Greece, the mothers of Greece, were an inferior and de- 
| graded class. And Grote sums up their whole condition 
| when he says, “Every thing which concerned their lives, 
their happiness, or their rights, was determined for them 
by male relatives, and they seem to have been destitute 
of all mental culture and refinement.” 

These were the old Greeks. Will you have Rome? 
The chief monument of Roman civilization is its law— 
which underlies our own; and Buckle quotes the great 
commentator on that law as saying that it was the dis- 
tinction of the Roman law that it treated women not as | 
persons, but as things. Or go to the most ancient civili- 
zation; to China, which was old when Greece and Rome 
were young. The famous French Jesuit missionary, | 
Abbé Huc, mentions one of the most tragical facts re- | 
corded—that there is in China a class of women who hold | 
that if they are only true to certain bonds during this life, 
they shall, as a reward, change their form after death and 
return to earthasmen. This distinguished traveller also 
says that he was one day talking with a certain Master 
Ting, a very shrewd Chinaman, whom he was endeavor- 
ing toconvert. “But,” said Ting, “what is the special ob- 
ject of your preaching Christianity?” “Why, to convert 
you, and save your soul,” said the Abbé. “Well, then, why 
do you try to convert the women?” asked Master Ting. 
“To save their souls,” said the missionary. “But wo- 
men have no souls,” said Master Ting: “you can’t ex- 
pect to make Christians of women,’—and he was so de- 
lighted with the idea that he went out shouting, “Hi! 
hi! now I shall go home, and tell my wife she hasa soul. 
and I guess she will laugh 4s loudly as Ido!” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Such were the three old civilizations. Do you think 
we can disembarrass ourselves of history? Our civiliza- 
tion grows upon roots that spring from the remotest 
past; and our life, proud as we are of it, is bound up 
with that of Greece and Rome. Do you think the spirit 
of our society is wholly different? Let us see. It wag 
my good fortune, only a few weeks ago, to be invited to 
address, the students of the Vassar College at Pough- 
keepsie; which you will remember is deyoted exclusive- 
ly to the higher education of women. As I stood in 
those ample halls, and thought of that studious house- 
hold, of the observatory and its occupants, it seemed to 
me that, like the German naturalist, who, wandering in 
the valley of the Amazon, came suddenly upon the Vie- 
toria Regia—the finest blossom on the globe—so there, 
in the valley of the Hudson, I had come upon one of the 
finest flowers of our civilization. But in the midst of 
my enthusiasm I was told by the President that this 
was the first fully endowed college for women in the 
world; and from that moment I was alarmed. From 
behind every door, every tvee, I expected to see good 
Master Ting springing out with his “Hi! hi! you laugh 
at es Chinese barbarians; you call yourselves in Ameri- 
ea the head of civilization; you claim that the glory of 
your civilization is your estimate of women; you sneer 
; at us, Chinese, for belittling women’s souls, and squeez- 
|ing their feet. Who belittle their capacities? Who 
squeeze their minds?” |Applause.} We must confess 
it. The old theory of the subservience of women still 
| taints our civilization. As Goethe in his famous mor- 
| phological generalization showed that every part of the 
inflorescence of plants, the stamens and pistils, the cor- 
olla, the bracts, are all but modifications of the leaf, so 
I think it would not be difficult to show that our view 
of women, greatly improved as it is, is but a modification 
of the old doctrine. 





Within the last fortnight an advocate, pleading for 
his client before a jury, spoke of him as a man who 
owned his wife! Nor have Iseen a single word of com- 
ment or surprise in the press of this city. Take any 

familiar illustration of the same feeling. You open 
| your morning paper, and read that on the previous 
| evening there was a meeting of intelligent and expe- 

rienced women, with some that were not so, which is 
| true of all general meetings of men and women; and 
| these persons demanded the same liberty of choice, and 
an equal opportunity with all other members of society. 
As we read the report we see that there was a great 
| deal of extravagant rhetoric and weak argument and 
sentimental appeal, which only shows more and more 
| that it was exactly like the public meetings of men. 
' Jf only those persons could properly hold meetings and 
speak in public who talk nothing but reason and com- 
mon sense, the flood-gates of popular oratory in Ameri- 
ca would be very suddenly dammed up. But if it is 
permitted to human beings to demand what is rational, 
even in a foolish way, there would seem to be nothing 
very irrational in the claim that equal liberty and oppor- 
tunity of development shall be secured to every member 
of society. But the report of the meeting is received 
with a shout of derisive laughter, that echoes through 
the press and through private conversation. Gulliver 
did not take the Lilliputians on his hands and look at 
them with more utter contempt, than the political class 
of this country, to which the men in this hall belong, 
take up these women, and look askance at them, with 
infinite, amused disdain. 

But in the very next column of the same morning 
paper we find another report, describing a public din- 
ner,at which men only were present. And we read that 
after the great orators had made their great speeches, 
in the course of which they complimented woman so 
prettily, to the delight of the few privileged ladies who 
stood behind the screens, or looked over the balcony, or 
peeped in through the cracks of the windows and doors; 
and when the great orators had retired with the Presi- 
dent, amid universal applause, the first Vice-President 
took the head of the table and punch was brought in. 
And well towards morning, when the “army,” and “navy,” 
and “the press,” and the “Common Council,” had been 
toasted and drank, with three times three, and Richard 
Swiveller, Esq., had sung his celebrated song, “Queen of 
my soul!” the last regular toast was proposed—“* Woman 
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—Heaven’s last, best gift to man,” which was received 
with tumultuous enthusiam, the whole company rising 
and cheering, the band playing “Will ye come to Kelvin 
grove, bonnie lassie,O?” and, in response to a unani- 
mous call, some gallant and chivalric editor replied in a 
strain of pathetic and humorous elofuence, during 
which many of the company were observed to shed 
tears or laugh, or embrace their neighbors; after which 
those of the company who were able rose from table, 
and hallooing, “We wont go home till morning!” they 
hiccoughed their way home. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.| 

This report is not read with great derision or laughter. 
Itis not felt that by this performance women have been 
insulted and degraded. Gulliver does not take these men 
on his hands, and ‘smile or sneer at them as unmanly 
and vulgar; and these very gentlemen who took part in 
the dinner, and who—thanks to these gentlemen at 


| this table, [pointing to the reporters’ table|—read, the 


very next morning, with profound complacency the re- 
port of their evening’s proceedings, then turn to the 
column in which the report of the woman’s meeting 
is recorded, and instantly rail at the shameless women 
who renounce their sex, and immodestly forget their 
sphere to which God had appointed them. And just 
here, in this feeling, is the spring of the latent hostility— 
the jesting indifference to the question. It is that polit- 
ical enfranchisement is not considered necessary to the 
discharge of those duties, which men choose to regard 
as the proper duties of women. I know of no subject 
upon which so much intolerable nonsense has been 
talked, and written, and sung, and, above all—saving 
the presence of our President, Mr. Beecher—preached, as 
the question of the true sphere of woman, and of what 
is feminine and what is not, as if men necessarily knew 
all about it. 

Here, at this moment, in this audience, I have no 
doubt there is many a man who is exclaiming with fer- 
vor—“*Home, the heaven-appointed sphere of woman.” 
Very well. I don’t deny it, but how do you know it? 
How can you knowit? There is but one law by which 
any sphere can be determined, and that is perfect liber- 
ty of development. If aman says to me that it is the 
nature of molten lead to run into bullets,and I know 
nothing about lead, I may believe him until I suddenly 
detect a bullet mould in his pocket. Then I see that it 
is the interest of that man that molten lead should run 
into bullets; and what he calls the nature of lead is 
merely his own advantage. So I look into history and 
into the society around me, and I see that the position 


| of women which is most agreeable upon the whole to 


men is that which they call the “heaven-appointed 
sphere” of woman. It may or may not be so; all that I 
can see thus far is that men choose to have itso. Or 
another gentleman remarks that it is a beautiful ordi- 
nance of Providence that pear-trees should grow like 
vines. And when I say, “Is it so?” he takes me into his 
garden, and shows me a poor, tortured pear-tree, trained 
upon a trellis. Then I see that it is the beautiful de- 
sign of Providence that pear-trees should grow like 
vines, precisely as Providence ordains that Chinese wo- 
men shall have small feet; and that the powdered su- 
gar we buy at the grocer’s shall be half ground rice. 
|Applause.] These philosophers might as wisely in- 
form us that Providence ordains Christian saints to 
be chops and steaks; and then point us to St. Lawrence 
upon his gridiron. 

You see these flowers upon this table. If your 
good fortune takes you beyond the city at this moment 
you will see them everywhere. May-day is but just 
gone by; and the fields, the woods, the river banks, re- 
new their summer splendor. Now, if ever, you under- 
stand the exquisite music of Shakspeare’s song :— 

“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise ; 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalie’d flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

Has nature ordained that the lark shall rise fluttering 
and singing to the sun in spring? But how should we 
ever know it, if he were prisoned in a cage with wires 
of gold never so delicate, or tied with a silken string 
however slight and soft? Is it the nature of flowers to 
open to the south wind? How could we know it but 
that, unconstrained by art, their winking eyes respond 
to that soft breath? In like manner, what determines 
the sphere of any morally responsible being, but perfect 
liberty of choice and liberty of development? Take those 
away, and you have taken away the possibility of deter- 
mining the sphere. How do I know my sphere as a 
man, but by repelling everything that would arbitrarily 
restrict my choice? How can you know yours as wo- 
men, but by obedience to the same law? 

When men gravely assemble to assert their rights, and 
their claims to what they feel to be justly theirs—to the 
widest personal liberty, to the amplest education, to the 
pursuit of every honorable profession, to an equal share 
in the political control of society, to do, in fact, what- 
ever God has given them the will and the power inno- 
cently to do, can you conceive of anything more comi- 
cal than a sudden protest from women that they are 
forgetting their sphere — deserting the duties which 
Providence had assigned them—and becoming unmanly 
and vulgar? 

There is something quite as comical, and that is men 
saying it to women. It is not the business of either sex 
to theorize about the sphere of the other. It is the 
duty of each to secure the liberty of both. Give wo- 
men, for instance, every opportunity of education that 
men have. If there are some branches of knowledge 
improper for them to acquire—some which are in their 
nature unwomanly—they will know it a thousand-fold 
better than men. And if, having opened the college 
there be some woman in whom the love of learning ex- 
tinguishes all other love, then the heaven-appointed 
sphere of that woman is not the nursery. It may be 
the laboratory, the library, the observatory; it may be 





the platform or the Senate. And if it be either of these, 
shall we say that education has unsphered and unsexed 
her? On the contrary, it has enabled that woman to 
ascertain so far exactly what God meant her to do, 
| Applause.] 

It is not the duty of men to keep women ignorant 
that they may continue to be women. But they have 
as much right to restrict their liberty of choice in edu- 
cation, as in any other direction. 

The woman’s rights movement is the simple claim» 
that the same opportunity and liberty that a man has in 
civilized society shall be extended to the woman who 
stands at his side—equal or unequal in special powers, 
but an equal member of society. She must prove her 
power as he proves his. When Rosa Bonheur paints a 
vigorous and admirable picture of Normandy horses, 
she proves that she has a hundred-fold more right to do 
it than scores of botchers and bunglers in color, who 
wear coats and trowsers, and whose right, therefore, no- 
body questions. When the Misses Blackwell, or Miss 
Zachryewska, or Miss Hunt, or Miss Preston, or Miss Ave- 
ry, accomplishing themselves in medicine, with a firm 
hand and a clear brain, carry the balm of life to suffer- 
ing men, women and children, it is as much their right 
todo it—as much their sphere—as it is that of any long 
haired, sallow, dissipated boy in spectacles, who hisse 
them as they go upon their holy mission. [Great ap- 
plause. | , 

And so when Joan of Are follows God and leads the 
army; when the Maid of Saragossa loads and fires the 
cannon; when Mrs. Stowe makes her pen the heaven. 
appealing tongue of an outraged race; when Grace Dar- 
ling and Ida Lewis, pulling their boats through the piti- 
less waves, save fellow-creatures from drowning; when 
Mrs. Patten, the captain’s wife, at sea—her husband ly- 
ing helplessly ill in his cabin—puts everybody aside, and 
herself steers the ship to port, do you ask me whether 
these are not exceptional women? Iam aman and you 
are women; but Florence Nightingale, demanding sup- 
plies for the sick soldiers in the Crimea, and when they 
are delayed by red tape, ordering a file of soldiers to 
break down the doors and bring them, which they do— 
for the brave love bravery—seems to me quite as wo- 
manly as the loveliest girl in the land, dancing at the 
gayest bail in a dress of which the embroidery is the 
pinched lines of starvation in another girl’s face, and 
whose pearls are the tears of despair in her eyes. Jen- 
ny Lind enchanting the heart of a nation; Anna Dick- 
inson pleading for the equal liberty of her sex; Lucretia 
Mott, publicly bearing her testimony against the sin of 
slavery, are doing what God, by his great gifts of elo- 
quence and song, appointed them to do. And whatever 
generous and noble duty, either in a private or a public 
sphere, God gives any woman the will and the power to 
do, that, and that only, for her, is feminine. 

But have women, then, no sphere, as women? Un 
doubtedly they have, as men have a sphereasmen. Ifa 
woman is a mother, God gives her certain affections, and 
cares springing from them, which we may be very sure 
she will not forget, and to which, just in the degree that 
she is a true woman, she will be fondly faithful. We 
need not think that it is necessary to fence her in, nor 
to suppose that she would try to evade these duties and 
responsibilities, if perfect liberty were given her. As Syd- 
ney Smith said of education, we need not fear that if 
girls study Greek and mathematics, mothers will de- 
sert their infants for quadratic equations, or verbs in 
mi. 

But the sphere of the family is not the sole sphere either 
of men orwomen. They are not only parents, they are 
human beings, with genius, talents, aspirations, ambi- 
tion. They are also members of the state, and from 
the very equality of the parental function which per- 
petuates the state, they are equally interested in its 
welfare. Has the mother less concern than thé father, 
in the laws that regulate the great social temptations 
which everywhere yawn for their children, or in the gen- 
eral policy of the government which they are summoned 
to support? Is she less entitled to the fruits of her 
industry than he, and if it be best that some arrange- 
ment be made by law for the common support of the 
family, is there any just reason why she should not be 
consulted in making the law as well ashe? The wo- 
man earns property and owns it. Society taxes her, and 
tries her, and sends her to the jail or to the gallows. 
Can it be impyoper that she be tried by her peers, or in- 
expedient that she have a voice in making the law that 
taxes her? 

Is it said that she influences the man now? 
Very well; do you object to that? And if not, is there 
any reason why she should not do directly what she 
does indirectly? If it is proper that her opinion should 
influence a man’s yote, is there any good reason why 
it should not be independently expressed? Or is it said 
that she is represented by men? Excuse me; I belong 
to a country which said, with James Otis in the forum, 
and with George Washington in the field, that there is 
no such thing as virtual representation, The guarantee 
of equal opportunity in modern society is the ballot. 
It may be a clumsy contrivance, but it is the best we 
have yet found. In our system a man without a vote 
is but half a man. When we gave the freedmen their 
civil rights, we gave them a gun. When we added po- 
litical equality, we loaded it and made it effective. So 
long as women “are forbidden political equality, the 
laws and feelings of society will be unjust to them. 

The other day a young man and his sister graduated 
at Oberlin with exactly equal rank and ability. They 
became teachers of the same grade, in the same town— 
perhaps in the same school. He was paid three or four 
times as much as she; and when she asked that her sal- 
ary might be raised, she was replaced by a young man— 
her pupil—and he was paid a third more than she had 
been. If women had a vote, I think that school-com- 
mittees elected by the people would have a miraculous 
gift of sight, and suddenly see that exactly equal labor 
and ability are worth exactly equal wages. Or look into 
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the Statutes of Massachusetts. ‘There is one which pro- 
vides that if a widow be appointed guardian to her own 


minor children, and marries again, the consent of the 
| cent, through prejudice, sophistry and passion, to their | 


new husband is necessary to enable her to continue 
their guardian. The late statute authorized the hus- 
pand by will to appoint a guardian for his children, who 
might be the widow or another; and if she married 
again, the minor children were at the disposition of the 
guardian and not of their mother. Such a law is the 
consequence of making laws by men only. 
yoted, it would follow the fugitive slave act into obloquy 
and oblivion. 

I have no more superstitious notions about the 
ballot than about any other method of social improve- 
ment and progress. But all experience shows that my 
neighbor’s ballot is no protection for me. We see that 
yoters may be bribed, dazzled, coerced ; and where there 
is practically universal suffrage among men, we often 
see, indeed, corruption, waste and bad laws, But we no- 
where see that those who once have the ballot are will- 
ing to relinquish it, and many of those who most warm- 
ly oppose the voting of women, also most earnestly ad- 
yocate the unconditional restoration of political rights 
to the guiltiest of the late rebel leaders, because they 
know that to deprive them of the ballot places them at a 
terrible disadvantage. If, then, it is what I may call an 
American political instinct that any class of men which 
monopolizes the political power will be unjust to other 
classes of men, how much truer is it that one sex as a 
class will be unjust to the other. And if the usurping 
sex, as'Gibbon calls it, is physically the stronger, then, just 
in the degree that it becomes honorable, enlightened, 
civilized, will it see that no class can safely monopolize 
political power, and will gladly welcome every restraint 
upon its own tendency to abuse it. 

Yes, I am told, but practical politics is a system of ex- 
pediency. If the suffrage is to be enlarged, it ought to 
be shown that the enlargement will promote the gener- 
al welfare. There are as many ignorant women as there 
are intelligent, and the change, therefore, will merely 
increase, without improving, the number of voters. 
Ignorance may be a proper disqualification for a vote, 
but ignorance is not confined to sex. If we say that ig- 
norant persons shall not vote, very well. That is one 
thing. But it is quite another to say that, men and wo- 
men haying an equal interest in good government, ig- 
norant men may vote, and intelligent women shall not. 

Besides, if we speak of the public welfare, surely we 
ought to have learned by heart the great lesson which 
has been written in blood in this country, that nothing 
is so demoralizing to a people as persistence in obvious 
and proved injustice—a public policy inconsistent with 
our fundamental principles. I know, as every man 
knows, many a woman of the noblest character, of the 


highest intelligence, of the purest purpose, the owner of 


property, the mother of children, devoted to her family 
and to all her duties, and for that reason profoundly in- 
terested in public affairs. And when this woman says 
to me, “You are one of the governing class, your govern- 
ment is founded upon the principle of expressed con- 
sent of all, as the best security of all. I have as much 
stake in it as you, perhaps more than you, because I am 
a parent, and wish more than many of my neighbors, to 
express my opinion and assert my influence by a ballot. 
lama better judge than you or any man can be of my 
own responsibilities and powers. I am wiliing to bear 
my equal share of every burden of the government in 
such manner as we shall all equally decide to be best. 
By what right, then, except that of mere force, do you 
deny me a voice in the laws which Iam forced to obey ?” 
What shall I say? What can I say? Shall I tell her 
hat she is “owned” by some living man, or is some dead 
aan’s “relict,” as the old phrase was? Shall I tell her 
hat she ought to be ashamed of herself for wishing to 
e unsexed; that God has given her the nursery, the 
ul room, the opera, and that if these fail, he has gra- 
ously provided the kitchen, the wash-tub and the nee- 
e? Or shall I tell her that she is a lute, a moonbeam, 
rosebud? and touch my guitar, and weave flowers in 
¢ hair and sing :— 
“Gay without toil and lovely without art, 
iy They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart; 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy ; these, 
“Your best, your sweetest empire is to please. r 
Myo. At least, I will not insult her. I can say noth- 
it’ I hang my head before that woman as when in 
fo™n lands I was asked —“You are an American? 
T.'is the nation that forever boasts of the equal lib- 
er" all its citizens, and is the only great nation in the 
w¢ ‘hat traffics in human flesh!” 


C* it said that women do not wish to vote; that it 
dep® wholly upon themselves, and that whenever a 
majo of them demand political equality, it will be 
grante’ But this is a total- surrender of the objec- 
tion. 

The ament hitherto has been that it is unwoman- 

ly to ask g share in political power; and if that be 
so, then Jouder the demand becomes the mére press- 
ing is theessity of building the barriers higher and 
higher. it is unwomanly to wish to vote, a general 
demandon the part of women would be merely an 
insurre4 of women against womanliness, to be put 
down ? hazards by men, who know exactly what 
this wo “ness is, if women themselves do not. In- 
stead Of yng to a majority, there should be more for- 
midable Prations to resist them. Besides, if it be 
unwomanhd destructive of the natural and proper 
sphere of for women to vote, when the demand be- 
comes imp¢ from numbers, it will be necessary to as- 
certain whis fostered the demand. Then we shall 
find that ite constantly growing respect for women, 
their admis%y certain civil rights and to larger edu- 
cation whic; Jogically led them to demand political 
rights, and twill be no remedy but in turning civ- 
ilization bacq and restoring them to their condition 
under the olfjzation, which treated them as things, 
not as persol 


If women | 


| The very moment women yen out of the deg- 
radation of the Greek household, and the contempt | 





perfect equality of choice and opportunity as human be- 
ings; and the assertion that when a majority of women 
ask for equal political rights they will be granted, is a 
confession that there is no conclusive reason against 
their sharing them., And, if that be so, howcan their 
admission rightfully depend upon the majority? Why 
should the woman who does not care to vote prevent 
the voting of her neighbor who does? Why should a 
hundred fools who are content to be dolls, and do what 
Mrs. Grundy expects, prejudice the choice of a single one 
who wishes to be a woman, and do what her conscience 
requires? You tell me that the great mass of women 
are uninterested, indifferent, and, upon the whole, hostile 
to the movement. You say what of course you cannot 
know, but even if it were so, what then? There are 
some of the noblest and best of women both in this 
country and in England who are not indifferent. They 
are the women who have thought for themselves upon 
the subject. The others, the great multitude, are those 
who have not thought at all, who have acquiesced in the 
old order, and who have accepted the prejudices of men. 
Shall their unthinking acquiescence, or the intelligent 
wish of their thoughtful sisters decide the question ? 

And if women do not care about the question,.it is 
high time that they did, both for themselves and for men, 
The spirit of society cannot be just, nor the laws equitable, 
so long as half of the population are politically paralyzed. 
And this movement, so well begun twenty-two years ago 
by women whose names will be always honored in its his- 
tory, for their undismayed fidelity to the welfare of their 
sex—this movement is now fully organized for the very 
purpose of interesting men and women in the question. 
It is a pacific agitation, but its issues are immeasurable. 
You cannot deride it so contemptuously as the last 
great agitation in this country was derided, nor so bit- 
terly as the corn-law reform in England. Even Mr. 
Webster, whose business was to know the people and 
understand politics, who had himself, on Plymouth Rock, 
declared the cause of liberty to be that of America, and 
at Niblo’s Garden had asserted the omnipotence of con- 
science in politics—even Mr. Webster derided the anti- 
slavery movement as a rub-a-dub agitation. 

But it was a drum-beat that echoed over ev ery moun- 
tain, and penetrated every valley, and roused the heart of 
the land to throbin unison. To that rub-a-dub, a million 
men appeared at Lincoln’s call, and millions of women 
supporting them ; to that rub-a-dub the brave and beauti- 
ful and beloved went smiling to their graves; to that rub- 
a-dub Grant foreed his fiery way through the wilderness ; 
following its roll Sherman marched to the sea, and Sher- 
idan scoured the Shenandoah. The rattling shots of 
the Kearsarge sinking the Alabama were only the far 
off echoes of that terrible drum-beat. To that rub-a- 
dub, Jefferson Davis fled from Richmond, and the 
walls of the rebellion and of slavery crumbled at last 
and forever, as the walls of Jericho before the horns 
of Israel. That tremendous rub-a-dub, played by the 
hearts and hands of a great people, fills the land to-day 
with the celestial music of liberty, and to that people, 
still thrilling with that music, we appeal! |Great ap- 
plause.] 

We can be patient. Our fathers won their indepen- 
dence of England by the logic of English ideas. We 
will persuade America by the eloquence of American 
principles. In one of the fierce Western battles among 
the mountains, General Thomas—whom we deplore— 
was watching a body of his troops painfully pushing 
their way up a steep hill against a withering fire. Vic- 
tory seemed impossible, and the General—even he, a 
rock of valor and of patriotism, exclaimed—*‘They can’t 
doit! They'll never reach the top!” His chief of staff, 

watching the struggle with equal earnestness, placed his 
hand on his commander’s arm, said softly: “Time, time, 
General; give them time ;” and presently the moist eyes 
of the brave leader saw his soldiers victorious upon the 
summit. |Applause.] They were American soldiers—so 
are we. They were fighting our American battle—so 
are we. They were climbing a precipice—so are we. 
The great heart of their General gave them time and 
they conquered ; the great heart of our country will give 
us time and we shall triumph. [Great applause. | 


COMFORT FOR TEA DRINKERS. 


In the life of most persons, a period arrives when the 
stomach no longer digests enough of the ordinary ele- 
ments of food to make up for natural daily waste of the 
bodily sustenance. The size and weight of the body be- 
gin to diminish, more or less perceptibly. At this time 
tea comes in as a medicine, to arrest the waste and to 
keep the body from falling away so fast, and thus ena- 
bles the less energetic powers of digestion still to sup- 
ply as much as is needed to repair the wear and tear of 
the solid tissues. No wonder, therefore, that tea should 
be the favorite on one hand, with the poor, whose sup- 
ply of substantial food is scanty, and, on the other, with 
the aged and infirm, especially of the feebler sex, whose 
powers of digestion and whose bodily substance have al- 
ready begun to fail. Nor is it surprising that the aged 
woman, who has barely enough of weekly income to buy 
what are called the common necessaries of life, should 
spend a portion of her gains in purchasing her ounce of 
tea. She can live quite as well on less common food, 
when she takes her tea along with it; while she feels 
higher, at the same time more cheerful and fitter for her 
work, because of the indulgence. 


see 


DEATH OF AN ESTIMABLE COLORED WOMAN. 


Mrs. Julia W. Garnet, wife of the Rev. Henry Highland 
Garnet, D. D., who recently died at Alleghany City, Pa., 
will be remembered with interest by some persons still 
living in Concord and elsewhere in New Hampshire. 
Her husband, now president of Avery College, at Alle- 





|S rene € City, was for some years, during er after the | 
war, pastor of the colored Presbyterian church in Wash- 


of the Roman law, they began their long and slow as- | ington, and was universally respected for his piety, his 
talents, and his culture; and his wife was held in no | 





less regard. Dr. Garnet is pure African, his parents 
being natives of Africa. Mrs. Garnet was about half- 
blood, a native of South Carolina. She went North in 
her youth, and was at school in Canterbury, Conn. 
When the mob broke up that school, she was sent to 
the academy in Canaan, N. H., and there formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Garnet, which resulted in a happy 
marriage. When the Canaan academy was broken up 
by a mob, she was taken into the family of N. P. Rogers, 
Concord, where she spent a considerable period. She 


to the mental as well as to the religious improvement 
of the colored women of the society with which they la- 
bored in Washington.—Concord, (-N. I.) Statesman. 


THE SECRET BALLOT. 


John Stuart Mill, the eminent political writer of Eng- 
land, has sent a note to the Social Science Association 
of Philadelphia, wherein he propounds these questions, 
and requests.answers to them. Some will appear quite 
amusing. 

“How long has vote by ballot been in use, under what 
circumstance was it adopted, and what system did it su- 
persede ?” 

“Is it compulsory—how are the votes given, and re- 
corded—is there absolute secrecy, or is any official cog- 
nizant of the vote ?” 

“Are the voters desirous of concealing their opinions 
and votes, or is there any manifestation of opinion by 
public meetings or otherwise ?” 

“What influences, such as corruption, intimidation, or 
other, have most effect on the vote, and does the ballot 
protect the voter fully from these, or in what point does 
it fail to do so?” 

“What is your opinion of the political morality of the 
body of voters—are they intelligent and apparently 
swayed only by public motives, or by private interests, 
and what effect do you think the ballot has had in de- 
veloping their present characteristics ?” 

“Do you think open or secret voting best secures the 
expression of the elector’s convictions, exposed as he is 
in the one case to intimidation, and in the other screen- 
ed from the healthy influence of public opinion ?”—Phil- 
adelphia Age. 
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MISS KELLOGG AMONG THE INSANE WOMEN OF 
THE UTICA, N. Y., ASYLUM. 


Accompanied by two of the faculty, their ladies and 
the matron, and armed only with her guitar, she started 
like an ancient troubadour on her novel journey. Ar- 
rived in the department devoted to the more disturbed 
of this unfortunate class, she was not long in making 
her power felt. A few notes from her wonderful voice 
were sufficient to call order out of theewildest confusion, 
and to still the troubled waters of the soul. In a mo- 
ment all was hushed, and, except the voice of the can- 
tatrice, the hall was silent as the house of death. After 
the first song, they gathered aout her like children, 
wondering apparently what angel from heaven had 
dropped so suddenly and unexpectedly among them. 
They examined ,her minutely and literally, from the 
crown of her head tothe sole of her foot, for one desired 
to be allowed to see the ‘pretty little boot with which 
she “beat time to her own music.” This was submitted 
to, and not only this, but every article of dress and jew- 
elry about her person she suffered to be freely overliaul- 
ed, She was turned about by these crazy ladies like a 
merchant’s lay figure, much to her amusement, and lit- 
tle, apparently, to her annoyance. Even when they pro- 
posed to kiss her, she not only submitted gracefully, but 
tremulous, not with fear, but genuine emotion, she re- 
turned the greeting in each instance. 


_—_oe 


CURIOUS DISCLOSURES IN ENGLISH SOCIAL MYS- 
TERIES 


lish social mysteries, but nothing more remarkable than 
the discoveries which have been reached through the | 


tire in the boxes of a London theatre. The prisoners, 
who are said to be respectably connected, maintained 
their disguise so well that the police, who had known 
them by sight for nine months, never suspected them 
to be other than the “ladies” of gay life whom they 
found their pleasure or profif in assuming to be, and 
their appearance in court, in all the glory of silks, laces, 
chignons, and white kid gloves, almost puzzled the 
Judge himself. When their lodgings were searched 
there were found, with a superb and complete wardrobe 
and a wealth of feminine knick-knacks, a large collec- 
tion of photographs wherein they were represented 
grouped in familiar companionship with gentlemen well 
known in London society—notably Lord Arthur Pelham 
Clinton, a rather fast young gentleman who holds a com- 
mission as Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and has, more- 
over, the honor of being brother to the still faster Duke of 
Newcastle. It now appears that more than a year ago the 
men in question obtained an immense popularity in cer- 
tain provincial towns by the assumption of female char- 
acters on the stage. Supper parties were given them 
at gentlemen’s houses, at which they were specially re- 
quested to appear in female costume; their rooms were 
for weeks inundated with visitors (among whom were 
clergymen) ; they received innumerable presents, and it 
was considered capital fun to write them burlesque love 
letters, and address them as “My darling Stella,” and 
“Dearest Fan.” We trust that the publication of names, 
which is likely to result from their trial, will prove com- 
forting and honorable to the many distinguished gentle- 
men whom they seem to have either amused or swindled. 
—Tribune. . 





was a refined, dignified woman, and, contributed much | 


We have had some curious disclosures lately of Eng- | 


arrest of two young men masquerading in women’s at- | 





WHAT 1 WOMEN ARE DOING. 


There.are fifty-five “female postmasters” in Texas. 

Mrs. Lottie Stuart is Librarian of the Boston Merean- 
tile Library. 

Nearly one-half the type-setting on the Paris literary 
papers is done by women. 


There is only one woman in the Oregon State Prison 
—Miss Mary Collins, who is in for stealing. 








Seven sisters work their father’s farm in Wright coun- 
ty, Minnesota. They raised and sold last year one 
thousand six hundred bushels of grain. 


In Russia, women having a certain amount of prop- 
erty have a right to vote, though it must be exercised 
by proxy, a male relative or friend representing them 
at the election. 

Five women from Vinton, Iowa, are studying in the 
Agricultural College of that State. We hope others will 
follow their example, for, depend upon it, agriculture 
and horticulture in some forms open to women new 
avenues of employment. 


One step toward light in the social problem is the 
Working Women’s College in England, which is now in 
its fifth year, and prosperous, It has a library and cof- 
fee room, well furnished with periodical literature, and 
weekly lectures from distinguished men. Its classes are 
taught gratuitously by a council of teachers, mostly la- 
dies. 

Jeanne Deroin, one of the exiles of le coup @etat, 
has been seventeen years in London occupied in teaching 
for almost nothing, poor French children, in order to 
raise up future soldiers for justice and against tyranny. 
She is an apostle of truth, and in 1848 claimed energet- 
ically woman’s rights in Paris, where she had a very vw 
uable paper, called La Voix des Femmes, 


The St. Albans, Vt., Messenger had an item the other 
day stating that Miss Laura A. Pangborn of this city 
“acted as Register of Probate,” and that “the Judge re- 
poses full faith and credit in all her records and papers, 
signs her orders without reading, and thus far recognizes 
that she is just as good as a man.” We understand 
that Miss Pangborn, who is an excellent copyist, as well 
as a most estimable young lady, does most of the re- 
cording in the Probate Office; but that she does not at- 
test to the records. 


In Denmark, among the nobility, there has existed for 
some time what may be called “Maiden Assurance Com- 
panies.” A Danish gentleman, who should wish to se- 
cure his daughter against the contingencies of fortune, 
deposits at her birth, we will suppose, $2,000 in one of 
these companies. The child rec@ives, during her minor- 
ity, four per cent. interest annually; at eighteen she 
comes into a higher income, regulated according to the 
property of the company; at twehty-five she receives a 
higher premium, and at thirty-five a still more liberal 
income based again on profits. 


Miss Nancy Reynolds, who has been visiting in Wis- 
consin, is a resident of California, where she owns and 
conducts a iarge farm. Last year she raised two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of wheat, three hundred 
acres of barley, and three hundred hogs, besides other 
farm produce usual in that State. Many women in the 
East, who make indifferent teachers, and receive starva- 
tion prices for sewing, would do well to imitate Miss 
Reynolds’ example, and enter a field of labor where 
there is plenty of room, and in which health, independ- 
ence and happiness may be secured. 


The saleswomen of New York are no longer exclu- 
sively foreigners, of Hebrew, German or French descent. 
One no longer sees on Broadway numberless German 
Jewesses, and an occasional French or Italian face be- 
hind the shop counters. American ladies of refinement 
and culture are found in almost every respectable store, 
and every year adds to their number. The very not 
| complimentary notion which once generally prevailed, 
| that they were employed for their attractiveness rather 

than their usefulness, has been exploded, and they are 
coming to be recognized as the most valuable and de- 
| sirable of saleswomen. 
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A FEW WORDS TO WOMEN WHO DO NOT WANT TO 
VOTE. 


Your heart’s desire and prayer to God is that you may 
in no wise exceed, or come short, of the pure womanly 
in all things. You have a sublime faith in the svbtle 
influences that affect human life. You acutely recog- 
nize the peculiar potency of indirect agencies in the 
economy of the world. You are profoundly conscious of 
the silént power exercised by spiritual purity; and you 
dread any possible deflection from pure womanly ways. 

Now in all these sentiments you have our sincere sym- 
pathy and devout sanction. We yield to none in a high 
appreciation of truly feminine influence in bettering the 
condition of the world. We make no criticism upon 
your theory, only, we would ask, are you quite consis- 
tent when you decline the right of franchise as a weap- 
on too carnal for spiritual womanhood ? 

If you are content to be entirely expressionless, and are 
willing to rely upon the beneficent effect of your person- 
al atmosphere of purity, why, of course, you are too tran- 
scendental to be touched at all. But if you are so far 
within the range of mortal things as to believe that a 
womau ever should have an opinion, and, having one, 
should in any way make expression of such opinion, 
why this prejudice against the ballot? A vote is but a 
method of expressing your volition. A super-sensitive 
soul would, undoubtedly, prefer to be understood without 
any outward form of expression, but if necessity con- 
strains any articulation, what can be less obtrusive and 
more delicate than the quiet dropping of the ballot? 
Voting, in itself, does not involve anything unwomanly, 
If it is not unfeminine to think at all, the exercise of the 
right of franchise is no objectionable means for the ex- 
pression of such ideas, The ballot is preéminently a 
refined and feminine form of declaring one’s position. 
The bully believes in blows, not ballots. 

Why, it would seem’ from your squeamishness about 
accepting the simple duties of enfranchisement, that 
only the rudest barbaric rites befitted republican citi- 
zenship. On the contrary, you are summoned to co- 
operate in an enlightened and peaceful solution of hu- 
man problems and adjustment of human relations. And 
if you have any interest in domestic affairs, how unwise 
to decline participation in the control of the laws that 
affect so intimately the every-day affairs of your house- 
hold! Voting is a practical way of expressing your no- 
tions about the conduct of this human life. And how 
absurd to exaggerate the sequences of acknowledged 
citizenship! The exercise of the right of franchise does 
not involve office holding on the part of all voters, nor 
does it necessitate every citizen to bear arms. All are 
eligible to office at the will of the people, and all are lia- 
ble to military service in some form, to be determined 
according to the exigency. A supposition of extremes 
impossible in the nature of things is but the subterfuge 
of a willful opposition. These things will all naturally 
adjust themselves when occasion requires. 

The whole question hinges upon the position of wo- 
men in the world. Are our sisters who hesitate to es- 
pouse the cause of Woman Suffrage prepared to deny wo- 
man’s right of volition, and woman’s right to have any 
views or opinions whatever? Or, do you consider your- 
selves so ethereal and subtle, in your power of influence, 
that you can accomplish your mission without saying 
anything ? 

Please consider whether volition and views do not, in 
this world, and in a democratic country, involve voting ? 





PROVERBS THAT INSULT WOMAN. 


Straws show the course of the current. Proverbs in- 
dicate popular sentiment. When they are unjust, they 
are the exponents of unjust opinion. As fickle asa 
woman. A word dropped from the lips of the licentious 
—men whe make no pretense of constancy; and yet, 
so much has it been the fashion to berate the woman, 
this falsehood has become a proverb. Fickle as a wo- 
man! When there is no love that holds, through all 
storms and wrenchings, wrongs and evil, like that of a 
woman, be she daughter, sister, wife,or mother, For- 
giving seventy times seven, where there is hope of re- 
claiming the lost. 

A woman can’t keep a secret. What nonsense! The 
confessor of her boy, taking the secret of his first mis- 
deed from his, conscience, bearing upon her patient, si- 
lent heart the knowledge of his faults and sins, even till 
his cup of crime is full! Men trust women with the 
most burdening and dangerous secrets, for they know 
them to be most ingenious in throwing ferreters off the 
scent, and that secrets make their graves with them. 

As curious as a woman. Boys go prying about in ev- 
ery possible place. Girls are kept within the narrow 
lines of propriety. “No, no, my dear, you must not do 
that. It’s rude. You mustn’t go there. It isn’t a 
nice place for little girls.” 

“But, mother, the boys are going.” 

“Qh, well, of course. Boys are different, you know.” 

A gentleman and his wife are down town. A crowd 
is gathered about some wonder. “Juststep in there, a 
minute, my dear. I'd like to see what is going on across 
the street.” Is it the man or the woman that is curi- 
ous? They are travelling. They stop ina strange city. 
She is shut up at the hotel, “to rest,” though she is tired 
to death of being cooped in car and steamer. She 
must wait for a carriage to take her to the stereotyped 
places of interest, those “on the bills” for ladies “to do,” 
though she knows them all by heart, from books of 
travel. In the meantime, her husband has been plung- 
ing into all sorts of new and strange places; discovering 
things charmingly fresh and fine, picking up a world of 
information. Who has the curiosity, he or she? 


by the year to do those very things. Do your girls up 
in long clothes, and hedge them by your abominable 
pride and false proprieties, away from every chance of 
knowing how to do, and then, when work is thrust upon 
them, fling your lofty “like a woman” at their blun- 
derings. 

As talkative as awoman. What can be more unjust? 
Men do nearly all the public talking. Legislative halls 
resound with only masculine eloquence, and wrangling, 
Thousands of pulpits echo with male voices, while you 
can count upon your fingers those where female tones 
are heard. In benevolent movements, men do the talk- 
ing, recognizing women as co-laborers, only by laying 
two-thirds of the work upon them. Debates, lectures, 
prayer-meetings, are mostly in the hands of men. Men 
lounge for hours in club-rooms, offices, stores, public 
houses, and upon shaded sidewalks, gossiping, hearing 
news, discussing this or that invention, disaster, or po- 
litical movement, while their wives are at work at 
home. 

But the stricture upon women, that hurts worse than 
any other, is this: “They are always more severe upon 
the erring of their own sex than men are.” Thousands 
of young girls are deceived, wrecked, and put upon the 
“erring” list every year, by the lust of bad men. Im- 
pure men have an evil eye for all women. If one is 
seen reaching a pitying hand, to help a lost sister out 
of the mire, she is. classed with her. She may expect 
an insult before she turns the next street corner, unless 
she is armored by years, or Quakerishness. Said Eliza- 
beth Comstock, “It would never do fora lady, young and 
pretty,-and dressed as you dress, to go with me to the 
dens and dance-houses.” Do you see? Women have 
to protect their own reputation—which the caste de- 
mands of society make as frail and delicate as the lily 
—from the smutched hands that are everlastingly 
clutching after it, to besmear it. 

No doubt each of these allegations, fickleness, gossip- 
ing, curiosity, talkativeness, and hypocritical austerity 
toward the fallen, are true of too many women. They 
are not all angels, by any means, Yet against them, as 
a class, and by contrast with men, these charges are false, 
unjust and cruel. 

Let women make themselves pure, true, strong, and 
noble. Let no woman, by look, or tongue, or pen, coun- 
tenance the accusations implied in these vile proverbs. 
Let them command the respect of men, and the time 
shall come when these execrable utterances shall be laid 
up as shackles and cat o’-nine tails are—types of a low, 
extinct civilization. 


—_—-s—-——- FCF 


THE WOMAN'S CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Club was held 
in the Freeman place chapel on Saturday last. This 
was the second of its annual meetings. The club has 
completed its second, and has now started bravely on 
its third year. ‘Lhe meeting, was called to order by Mrs. 
Howe, who acted as President in the absence of Mrs. Sev- 
erance. Mrs. Howe made a few remarks, and called 
for the report of the wogk committee, which was read by 
Miss Abby May. Miss May’s report was complete 
and practical, as befitted so practical a subject. She 
gave a detailed account of what they had done during 
the year, the most prominent action being the opening 
of the parlors for girls on Chardon street, and the estab- 
lishment of a horticultural school for girls at Newton. 
The latter has been a complete success, and is progress- 
ing finely. The former was but a partial success, but it 
was more because the girls did not understand the ob- 
ject of it than from any lack of wisdom in the manage- 
ment, or want of interest on the part of the managers. 
The experiment will be tried again next winter; it is to 
be hoped with more perfect success. 

Miss May’s report was accepted, and Mrs. Cheney as- 
sumed the office of President while Mrs. Howe read the 
report of the committee on Art and Literature. Like ev- 
erything that Mrs. Howe does, this report was finished in 
every particular. She gave a very pleasant account of 
all the meetings held by the club during the year, and 
spoke a little of what they intended and hoped to do in 
the future. Her report was also accepted, and she re- 
sumed her presiding chair. She then called on Mr. 
Channing, who was present, to address the club. Mr. 
Channing thought that much good was coming through 
woinan’s clubs. In England the women were curiously | 
watching this Boston experiment, and they were thor- 
oughly interested in it, too. They will before long, see- 
ing the success of this, start a similar club there. The 
position of woman in America is envied by her sisters 
across the water. There is so much more freedom, so 
much more of a feeling of equality between men and 
women here, than there. Frances Power Cobbe said 
once to him, “Mr. Channing, why is it you American 
men treat us so differently from other men? You treat 
us as your peers.” This woman’s club will increase 
that feeling. Mr. Channing proposed that, another win- 
ter, the club should give a course of lectures on the il- 
lustrious women of the world, engaging the services of 
the best talent of the country. He himself would glad- 
ly offer his services to them if he were to be here, and 
he would like to lecture to them on what might seem 
a very strange subject, the illustrious women of China. 

After a few more pleasant remarks Mr. Channing 
sat down, and Mrs. Howe called on Mrs. Tracy Cutler, 
of Ohio. Mrs, Cutler agreed with Mr. Channing that 
woman’s clubs might become a strong motive power in 

reforming society, and that they might be made of 
much real practical good toall women. She advocated, 
as Mrs. Cheney had done before her, the formation of 
clubs in ditferent places, all similar in design, and so 
completely in unison that the members of one club 
going to a strange place might have the privilege of at- 
tending the club in that place—in short, making them 
a sort of Free Mason order among women. 

Mrs. Cutler was followed by Mr. Powell of New 

York, who wanted to speak about the Horticultural 





was adeal of hard work about it. In presenting the 
picture of the school and its advantages before prospec- 
tive pupils, it should not be drawn too brightly, but 
properly shaded, so that the picture may be correct, and 
there may not be a feeling of disappointment and dis- 
content among the pupils at finding more work than 
they anticipated. Mr. Powell thought that a school of 
that kind for girls would be received with great favor 
by the horticulturalists generally, and gave as proof the 
cordiality with which they received a German lady who 
proposed to open such a school in New York State, but 
for some reason unknown to him the land which Mr. 
Cornell was to give was withheld, and the school was 
not established. But it received much encourage- 
ment, and one of the prominent fruit growers offered 
to give them all the plants required. He had no doubt 
but that he would make like donations to this school if 
they applied to him. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody raid she feared Mr. Powell 
would give a wrong impression in regard to the New 
York school. It was already established, and was doing 
well. Mr. Cornell’s land was not taken because it was 
not suitable for the purpose, and was too far from New 
York; a place had been chosen nearer the city, and the 
school was flourishing. 

Mrs. Cheney had a word to say in regard to finances ; 
the club was hampered somewhat in what it would do 
because it had not the means to carry out all its plans, 
but they hoped to find some way in which to inorease 
their capital. Any calls on individual members had al- 
ways been promptly and generously responded to, but 
they did not feel like always calling on members in 
that manner. She then offered as an amendment to 
the constitution that the yearly assessment should be 
increased from five dollars to ten dollars; this was deci- 
ded by a unanimous vote. She then spoke of Mr. Chan- 
ning’s proposed course of lectures, and thought it more 
feasible than any plan that had been before submitted, 
Mrs. Lowe proposed that during the coming year the 
club should give entertainments of a dramatic, musical 
or more varied form for the benefits of the club, calling 
for outside help if necessary. This motion was referred 
to the directors. The officers for the following year 
were chosen, among whom were Mrs. Severance, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. Emerson, Miss 
May, Miss Peabody, Mrs. Peckman, and Mrs. French. 
The club then adjourned to the rooms tor lunch. 

smiomnaglepiion " 


SCIENCE IN POPULAR FORM. 


An entertainment was given in Tremont Temple, 
during the week precedling Anniversary week, of an un- 
usually interesting nature. It was an exhibition of 
Prof. Rohde’s famous collection of Chromo-Stereoptic 
Paintings, illustrative of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion, which aims to make known, in a popular form, 
and by unmistakable illustration, the truths of natural 
science, and the wondrous discoveries of modern geol- 
ogy. 

It consists of a series of pictorial illustrations, produced 
by a method kindred with that of the well-known dis- 
solving views. These paintings are the work of emi- 
nent Parisian and Berlin artists. They treat a magniti- 
cent subject—nothing less than the progress of the vast 
physical creation on which we live, and of which we 

are a part. They show the phases of change through 
which the earth has passed, from chaos to its present 
state. They show the growth of animal and vegetable 
life from the germ to the full fruition; and they trace 
the ample pathway of human development, from man’s 
origin to this present state. It is scarcely needful to | 
add that their basis of authority is the testimony of the | 
great naturalists—of Humboldt, Agassiz, Darwin, Carl | 
Voigt, and others—who have given their lives to the | 
study of these vast themes. 

A lecturer explained the paintings as they were ex- | 
hibited. The lecture itself was plain, popular language, | 
under the direction and with the approval of Professor | 
Carl Voigt, one of the most prominent naturalists of the 
age. It does not appeal exclusively to men of science, 
but to everybody desirous of knowing through what 
revolutions and changes the earth has passed, before it 
reached its present formation. 

. These pictures, as thrown on the canvas, average 
about twenty feet square. They are drawn on glass by 
the most eminent painters of Germany and France, and 
therefore are as much superior to common stereoptic 
views as an oil painting by a master is superior to a 
photograph. 

No such entertainment, delighting the eye by the 
splendors of color and the magnificence of form, while 
interesting the mind by popularizing the profoundest 
truths of science, has ever before been presented in the 
United States. 

Professor Doremus, of the College of the city of New 
York, endorses the entertainment as worthy of the pat- 
ronage of an educated public. It will be open to the 
public again in the early fall. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


A friend, writing from London, expresses herself as fol- 
lows :— 


Long ere this reaches you, you will learn from the 
busy tongue under the sea, that the “Woman Suffrage 
bill” passed to its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons on May 3d, with a majority of 33. 

We have special reason to rejoice over this, for there 
was never an hour when the influence of woman in the 
affairs of state was more needed than at this hour in 
England. A recent law with reference to prostitution 
so cruelly and needlessly outrages women, leaving 
male sinners meantime wholly untouched, that it has 
roused the indignation of the whole country. This law, 
the outgrowth and consequence of sole male legislation, 
looked well to the law makers in the making; but when 
the leaven came really into the whole lump, and the un- 
seemly, one sided loaf began to burst the oven doors, 
then the whole country felt the shock, and men as well 








About as women do things. Yes. Train your boys 


School. He kuew by practical experience that horti- 


ey 


culture, although pleasant, was not all romance. There | married country,” and measures are being speedily per- 


fected to turn this selfish, celibate government into 
holy matrimonial estate. 

Our readers already know that the bill was lost in the 
House of Commons by 126 majority, and that the defeat 
was received with loud cheering. Mr. Gladstone op- 
posed the bill by saying that there was no demand nor 
desire for Woman Suffrage. He did not discuss the 
question at all. On this point,Geo. Wm. Curtis says 
Py r > 
in Harper’s Weekly :— 

What Mr. Gladstone now says, Mr. Sumner has said 
in this country, and it is often put in a more positive 
form, namely: that when there is a general demand 
from women themselves, it will be granted. This is an 
immense concession; for it is a confession that there is 
no essential and incontrovertible reason against it. The 
subject, therefore, is especially the concern of women, 
To arouse their own sex and the public their efforts 
must be directed, aided, as they will be, in this country 
and in England, by those of the present political class 
who believe their claim to be just and, therefore, ex- 
pedient. Meanwhile, the fact that the question has been 
submitted to the voters of Vermont, and has been se- 
riously presented in Parliament, shows that it must now 
be considered a recognized political question. 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Miss Sarah Grimke, of Hyde Park, Mass., now near 
her eightieth year, has travelled tirelessly over the roads 
of Hyde Park for three months, selling John Stuart 
Mill’s pamphlet, and has sold one hundred copies. Miss 
Grimke, with her sister Angelina, now Mrs. Theodore 
Weld, will be remembered as Abolitionists of twenty-tive 
or more years ago. 





During Anniversary week, the Boston Christian Reg- 
ister publishes a double paper, the supplement, contain- 
ing full reports of the Unitarian anniversaries, being as 
large and full as the paper itself. The Register has only 
women in its printing office—with a forewoman in 
charge. These women got out the double Register last 
week, on the regular publication day, prompt, and up to 
time, perfect typographically, and free from all blunders, 
They were obliged to work literally day and night to do 
this, but accomplished it, so that the remotest patrons 
of the Register were served with anniversary news at 
the earliest moment. Miss Shaw, the forewoman of the 
Register, is oue of the best and most accomplished print- 
ers of the city, and should be at the head of an estab- 
lishment of her own. 


One of the trustees of the Female High School, at 
Quincy, Lll., gave permission on Monday week toa young 
colored lady to enter the institution as a scholar, where- 
upon thirty-seven young ladies left. A meeting of trus- 
tees was held, the colored girl was expelled, and the 
white ones came back. And so another fearful catas- 
trophe has been averted, and®white stupidity is not re- 
buked by being brought into comparison with black in- 
telligence. Education would be worthless to the white 
girls of Quincy, to be sure, if “niggers” were to share it 
with them. 


The U.S. Senate has decided that a woman’s work is 


| worth as much as that of a man, and has voted to pay 


hereafter the female clerks of the departments the same 
salaries as the male clerks receive. How the bill wil 
fare in the House, remains to be seen. Hon. Mr. Drake 
of Missouri immediately saw “a lion in the way!” Thi 
proposition “will result finally in the exclusion of femal 
clerks from all the departments,” is his prophee: 
Wait a little. It may tura out that it will work exact 

the reverse of this. 


Another event of the week is a “straw” showing he 
public sentiment is turning. The American Unitark 
Association, which has just been in session in Bost, 
placed a woman upon the Board of Directors. Thé. 
Y. Tribune announces to womankind that “it highly» 
proves of this!” Drop your very lowest courtesy, er 
ladies, and endeavor to show “meet gratitude for th 
kind condescension.” The oracular Tribune “begs We 
to point out that changes of this kind have buttle 
bearing upon the question of Woman Suffrage.” ‘Ut’s 
where you and we differ, dear Tribune. The anteavi- 
an skeptic who declined the hospitality of Noalark, 
on the ground that he “didn’t believe there wd be 
much of a shower,” has his counterpart now-a-d. 


A case has come into the courts of Boston wh has 
so perplexed the ¢welve masculine intellects of tury, 
that the press is unanimous in its demand for im- 
panelling of, a jury of women. A Chaunetreet 
modiste has sued one of her wealthy custom for a 
dressmaker’s bill of $1900, which she run uy three 
months. The bill included the silk, cambri2rnani, 
ete., of which the dresses were made, as well cutting, 
fitting and making” and finding trimmings fhe same. 
The lady’s husband refused to pay the bill, aorbitant, 
and hence the law-suit. The jury failee agree— 
nine being in favor of allowing the bill of tlressmak- 
er, and three standing out against it. Wgree with 
the daily papers, that this is a case which c* to come 
before a jury of women. There are a va mber of 
very serious and important eases constantly, ng into 
court, demanding imperatively a jury of v4, or of 
women and men, totry them. In this ¢,~“4s. Flint, 
the Chauncy street dressmaker, proved « |) defend- 
ant’s husbanl—who seemed to figure “‘S Matter 
concerning his wife’s clothes as promi‘/ 4s if he 
expected to wear them—had told her ‘vanted his 
wife to dress as well as anybody,” but s quently de- 
clared that her bill was excessive, and te would not 
pay it if it cost him $59,000. Mrs, ? wanted the 
objectionable items pointed out, but he €d to do this, 
as he objected to the whole bill. Mlint claimed 
that each and every charge was co) and that in 
most instances the defendant knev#t the prices 
were before she had the work dojWe find that 
many dressmakers take up for Mrs. Fdeclaring that 
the extravagance is wholly on the si the lady, who 





as women have begun to say “we are a sour and an un- 


now refuses—or her husband—to pe bill. “They 
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who dance must pay the fiddler’—and a man inspired 
with the noble ambition of “wanting his wife to dress 
as well as anybody” ought not, in these extravagant 
days, to go off into tantrums when the bill is presented, 
and refuse to pay it. 


Our readers will find in our advertising columns an 
advertisement of Miss Almira Seymour’s “Institute of 
Home Education.” Miss Seymour’s purposes, which are 
recommended and endorsed by the very highest author- 
ity, are “to develop a womanhood that is thoroughly 
practical and at the same time perfectly ideal; to unfold 
the whole being, the physical as well as the intellectual ; 
the conscience as well as the imagination; the affections 
as well as the memory; to render the hand skillful to 
use what the understanding has been disciplined to 
choose ; to teach woman how to be mistress in the kitch- 
en, the nursery, the sick room, as well as in the 
drawing-room; to train her to meet the temptations 
of prosperity and the deprivations of adversity; to fill 
with light and life whatever sphere she may be called to 
in the ordering of Divine Providence.” 


At the annual anniversary Festival of the Universal- 
ist denomination, which came off last week in Faneuil 
Hall, Rev. Dr. Miner, President of Tufts College, made 
the following statement. We quote from the Boston 
Journal :— 

The Universalist church is catholic in its principles 
and aims; none more so. It embraces all within its 
gathering arms; it is in favor of what is termed Woman 
Sutfrage. It has never denied her right to take part in 
church government. Ihave no doubt but that in the 
providence of God each man and woman will in his own 
good time take his and her right share of government. 

At the Organ reoms of Geo. Woods & Co., 149 (A) 
Tremont street, in this city, Mrs. J. A. Day has her pic- 
tures, known as “The Old Oaken Bucket paintings,” on 
free exhibition. All who have seen these paintings 
speak very highly of them, and commend them to the 
lovers of art. 


The numerous friends of Hon. Henry Wilson will 
deeply sympathize with him in the great bereavement 
he has sustained in the death of his wife. She has been 
an invalid for many years, and has suffered long and in- 
tensely from her disease, which was cancer, and incura- 
ble. A lovely and excellent woman, she was beloved by 
all who knew her, and to her husband was invaluable 
as friend’ and counsellor. The funeral services were 
held in Natick, Mass., where Mrs. Wilson died, and 
where she had been a member of the Congregational 
ehureh for thirty-six years. 


“W. P. B.” in another column gives a history of the 
tortuous course pursued by Rey. Mr. Blake, the Congre- 
gationalist minister of Concord, N. H., who deems all 
stratagems lawful in war, asin love. There is another 
episode to this Blake controversy, Rev. Mr. Lovering 
has again entered the field, and through the columns of 
the Concord Monitor insinuates that Mr. Blake cannot 
be trusted in his statements, and inquires of him where 
he got the introduction to his Fust Day sermon of last 
year, which he claimed as his own. Thereby hangs a 
tale. Let not Satan rebuke sin. We shall wait, with 
curiosity, for further tidings from the seat of war. 


The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art graduated, with publie exercises, on the evening 


of May 29th, seven young women from the female | 


school, in telegraphy. Peter Cooper presided, and Gov. 
Hotfman delivered an address, A telegraphic instru- 
ment was in the hall, and during the exercises young 
lady operators received and read despatches from Lon- 
don, California, and the seat of war on the border. 


In accordance with a very urgent request, we shall 
give, next week, a detailed account of the late “Marga- 
ret Fuller Festival” held in the rooms of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club. 


“Carl Benson” has at last plunged to the bottom of 
the mystery. He has guaged the whole matter, and dis- 
covered the reason why woman can never have the suf- 
frage. Read, and despair. 

“It is not that woman has not nous enough, or that 
she cannot yet episteme enough, or that she bas not the 
precise combination of nous and episteme requisite to 
form sophia, since for our purpose nothing so high as 
sophia is needed; it is rather that she lacks phronesis.” 

lf our subscribers never receive another number of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, they will understand the reas6n. 
Hopeless that women will ever have phronesis enough 
to vote, discouraged that when they havé nous and 
episteme enough to form sophia it will not give them a 
¢laim. to the ballot, the stock company of the JouRNAL 
aay decide to cease all farther elforts in a cause so hope- 
less. Oh, if voting only depended on nous and episteme ! 
Alas! why were women born at all, since they are cursed 
with « “lack of phronesis?” Wedo not thank lucid 
“Carl Benson” for his ruthless unveiling to us of our 
hopeless condition. We would rather have never known 
w hat is the matter. “Where ignorance is bliss,” etc. 





‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE. 





Within the past few weeks, we observe an increasing 
disposition upon the part of the newspapers opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, to charge our movement with hostility 
to the marriage relation. This is not confined to the 
journals of any particular sect or party, butit is especially 
ebservable in the newspaper press of New York. The 
fastidious Nation and the eonservative Times, the Dem- 
ocratie World and the Republican Tribune, unite in as- 
sumiag that Woman Suffrage and domestic happiness 
are somehow incompatible. Even our gallant, generous 
friead and co-laborer, Gilbert Haven, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, feels the pressure of public sentiment, and ut- 
ters the followiug emphatic and significant warning :— 


“Some of the leaders of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment are doiug the cause the same harm that some ot 
the leaders of Abolitionism did that cause..... Mrs. 
Stone saw the rock on which the New Yorkers were 
foundering, and, in her honest zeal for the reform, 


| an open question which system is the better. 


| tion which does uot lead them into the grimy slums and 
| dismal swamp of politics. They indicate also that men | 





broke with them..... But we warn these gentlemen | 
and ladies that they must keep free love from their plat- 
form if they wish their cause to succeed. This coun- 
try is possessed of two ideas, faith in Christ, belief in 
the purity and perpetuity of marriage vows. If they 
flout these, they will put back their cause, Not until 
the people are sure that its triumph is not to be the tri- 
umph of such evils, will it be allowed to prevail. There 
are thousands of Christian people to-day among its ad- | 
vocates; but they will steadily abstain from all complic- 
ity with such abominations. The reform will go for- | 
ward, despite these great errors of its advocates, because 
it is right in itself; but it would be much surer of an 
early success, if this abominable talk of its advocates 
could be kept from its platforms and organs.” 


This increasing uneasiness arises partly from a popu- 
lar misconception of the real character and purpose of 
the Woman Suffrage movement, and partly from a gen- | 
eral disapproval of the utterances of a few prominent | 
speakers, who are not willing to confine themselves to 
the question of suffrage. 

We have long foreseen that this unfortunate combina- 
tion of questions which have no logical connection 
would, sooner or later, give rise to grave complications. 
If continued, it will, sooner or later, give rise to a neces- 
sity of defining our position, as a party, upon the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce. 

So far from Woman Suffrage meaning license, it 
means exactly the contrary. If Woman Suffrage means 
anything, it means greater purity and perpetuity in 
marriaze relations. It means legislation for the inter- 
ests of woman. Free love is not for the interest either 
of*man or woman, but its consequences are far more fatal 
to women than to men. Freedom of divorce for trifling 
causes is cruelly unjust to woman. The wife and moth- 
er is in no condition to earn her subsistence by labor. 
She does it at a terrible disadvantage. If, as Bacon has 
said, a man with wife and children “hath given hostages 
to fortune,” far more may we say that a wife with chil- 
dren, who has lost the help of her husband, hath under- 
taken a contest with fortune against heavy odds. 

As friends of Woman Suffrage, we protest against being 
compromised in this matter by the ultraisms of a few in- 
dividuals. Ninety-nine out of every one hundred of the 
active workers in our movement are happy husbands 
and wives, who believe in marriage as a noble and life- 
long partnership of equals, and who believe in political 
equality because men and women should go hand in 
hand as mutual friends and helpers. 

We firmly believe the l:fe-long union of one man with 
one woman to be the law of nature, and the necessity of 
divorce a rare exception. Our principal anxiety is to 
secure to woman an equal voice with man in legislation. 
Then let the combined wisdom of both sexes settle and 
enforce the law of domestic relations, Till then, every 
fresh act of legislation is only a new impertinence. 

Meanwhile, our sole concern, as friends of woman’s 
rights, is for equality of the law in its bearing upon the 
sexes. Adopt what rule you will, so the rule be mutu- 
al, If the husband is to be justified in assassinating the 
man who seeks to seduce his wife's affections, let the 
wife be justified in assassinating the woman who seeks 
to seduce her husband’s affections. But let the law for 
one be the law for the other. 

The equal right of divorce is already established in 
America. For instance, New York allows divorce for 
only one cause, Vermont and Indiana for many. It is 
But it is 
not a question which concerns the Woman Suffrage 
movement. For, inasmuch as the same rule applies 
equally to both sexes, women have no more ground of 
complaint than men, whatever the rule may be. 

In England the case is different. There, women are 
not entitled to divorce for the same causes as men, and 
thus women, as women, are cruelly aggrieved. There- 
fore, in Great Britain, the friends of Woman Suffrage 
would be justified in discussing th® question of divorces. 
Yet the practical good sense of the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Great Britain has prevented them from 
doing so. 

Let us imitate their good example. Let us confine 
ourselves to the main question. Let us repudiate side 
issues. To do this is the aim and intention of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

H. B. B. 


—<—— 


GIVING EMPLOYMENT TO WOMEN. 





Recently, two female clerks were employed in the 
postoffice, the County Clerk has engaged a young lady | 
in his office as copyist, and the Auditor has determined | 
to give out the work of transcribing some of his books to | 
five or six young ladies. These facts are significant. 
They demonstrate a growing disposition to afford wo- 
men better and more ample facilities for gaining a liveli- | 
hood, They show, too, that women may enlarge the | 
sphere of their mental and physical powers in a direc- 


| 
} 
} 


are beginning to realize that much of the work which | 
they do might well be done by women. Half of-the | 
young men who fumble laces and silks, and measure tape 
in the dry-goods stores, ought to be engaged in some 
work which will develop their muscles and their man- 
hood. They are doing women’s work. The youth who 
acts as a mere amanuensis, or copyist, might surrender 
his desk to a young woman, and employ his hands 
where brain and muscle effort is required. Young wo- 
men might do half the work in all the telegraph and 
printing offices. The work is such that they can per- 
form a share of it as well as men. The horde of white- 
aproned male waiters and greasy male cooks ought to 
get outeof the steam of stews and dribble of ki-chens 
and dining halls, and leave the field to women and girls. 
How much more manful it is to till the ground, drive 
teams, break stone or hammer iron, than to knead 
dough, mix pastry, and dress spring chickens! Men 
cooks and waiters always look a little sheepish, as if they 
felt unmanned by their effeminate employment 

Females could be engaged in book-keeping, and many 
kindred occupations of a responsible character. They 
are excellent teachers, and this is one of the few callings 
in which they have been given a fair chance. In milli- 
nery an! dressmaking, where the men cannot intrude, 
they have always enjoyed almost their only monopoly. 

The industrial sphere of woman is constantly expand- 
ing, and if they displace men in the progress of their 
work, good alone will result. Every strong, able-bodied, 
and mentally sound man wlro is doing woman’s work 
ought to be displaced, or—which would be more manly— 





he ought to resign of his own volition in her favor, as well 
as in his own interest ; for by devoting his own energies to 
the prosecution of some manly calling, he will gain the 
rewards which always follow rightly directed efforts. 


I send the above slip from the Bulletin, a leading 
commercial paper in San Francisco, Cal. These views 
are not new to your readers, but as an indication of 
healthy sentiment, I thought they might interest you. 
Col. James Casy, the new postmaster, deserves credit for 
his step forward in the postoflice. Why not employ fe 
male clerks to wait upon men, as well as women? Does 
it require greater or different talent in the one case than 
in the other? Cannot some places also be found for 
them in the custom houses and land offices? We 
should economize all our labor; every strong man ren- 
dered effeminate by sedentary employment is a loss to 
the nation. ’ $. B, AXTELL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Gerritt Smith recently gave the Oswego Orphan Asy- 


lum $2,500, because it admits black children as well as 
white. 





Rosa Bonheur has over one hundred animals on her 
little farm. They are for the most part very odd look- 
ing creatures. 


California’s population is only one-fourth female. In 
Nevada there are eight men to one woman, and in Col- 
orado twenty to one. 

In East Bridgewater, Mass., Mrs. Thayer has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Schools, and has accepted the 
situation, She is thoroughly qualified for the office. 

A Lawrence woman, who is in the habit of threshing 
her husband at intervals, concludes the ceremonies at- 
tending flagellation by shutting herself in the parlor, and 
singing “Nearer, my God, to thee.”—Chicago Tribune. 

Do not let it be forgotten that Dr. Loring has an- 
nounced that the Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Mass., will receive young women and teach them horti- 
culture. 

Miss Lydia Becker, the well-known advocate of wo- 
mans’ rights, in letters to the London papers, bitterly 
condemns Parliament for its rejection of the female 
suffrage bill. 

Miss Edith Abell, who was two years ago with Caro- 
line Richings, is in Milan, singing in opera as a pupil of 
Sanziovanna, “one of the first masters in Italy, who is 
full of faith as to her future.” 

Miss Kate V. Jennings,.a quadroon, has been ap- 
pointed a clerk in the Fourth Auditor's office at Wash- 
ington. This is the first colored appointment among 
the lady clerks in the Treasury Department. 

“Every guest at a Norwegian wedding brings the bride 
a present. In many parts of the country a keg of but- 
ter is the usual gift; and, if the marriage takes place in 
the winter, salted or frozen meat is offered.” 


The Shakopee Argus says by the present law of Min- 
nesota tl. property of a married woman is not only in- 
dependent of Ler husband, but is in no manner liable 
for the support of either her husband, herself or her 
family. 

Over two hundred ladies and gentlemen, many of 
whom occupy prominent positions in society, published 
a call in the St. Louis papers of May 25th, for a public 
meeting on Friday night, for the purpose of organizing a 
St. Louis County Woman Suffrage Society. 

A Pennsylvania girl thinks the advertisement of agri- 
cultural societies are the best commentaries on the man- 
agement of their fairs. “Look at the premiums,” she 


fastest, $25; for best team of work-horses, $5; for the 
best loaf of bread, 50 cents.’ ” 

The Louisiana Commissioners of Emigration have es- 
tablished a labor exchange free to all applicants for places, 
either male or female, and for residents of the State in 
want of laborers. They have also established a land 
registry, free to all parties having lands to dispose of, 
either in plantations, farms or homes for emigrants. 

A little more than two centuries since, a woman in 
Boston was condemned, according to law, to stand hal ¢ 
an hour in front of the meeting house on a lecture day 
with her tongue hanging from her mouth in a cleft 
stick, for “speaking against the minister.” Do not Rev. 
Mr. Fulton and Rev. Dr. Lord regret the abrogation of 
that law ? 

In Sharon, Mass., there is a cutlery establishment 
under the management of Mr. Horace I. Lothrop, which 
employs large numbers of men and women, who are 
paid the same wages for the same amount and quality 
of work. Mr. Lothrop pays a high tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the women in his employ. They do the very 
best work, are faithful and conscientious. 

A petition signed by 13,000 names was recently pre- 
sented in the German Reichstag, asking that measures be 
taken to check the great increase of public immorality. 
The petition says that the interests of morality are per- 
fectly lost in many of the Berlin theaters, and that such 
is the demand for immodest spectacles, that Offenbach’s 
“Belle Helene,” which frivolously honors adultery, was 
played for two hundred and twenty nights. 

Madame Olympie Audouard, speaking of her recent 
visit to this country, in an address at one of the popular 
meetings in Rue Toitbout, Paris, said that nothing 
struck her so much in American society as the evident 
lack of social cleverness on the part of the men. The 
women, with few exceptions, move with the greatest 
ease and grace in the ball room; but the men, with rare 
exceptions, are awkward ‘and extremely vulgar. 

One of our college presidents says that the studies 
pursued by women should be those that are pursned by 
men; and that they should be pursued much to the 
same extent. There is nothing which the under-grad- 
uate learns in his college course which he should not 
be glad that his wife should know as well as himself. A 





| liberal education has miserably failed of its aim, when a 


man desires in a wife, not an equal, but a toy or a slave. 


An old lady, recently, in some court before which she 
was brought as a witness, when asked to take off her 
bonnet, obstinately refused to do so, saying, “There is 
no law to compel a woman to take off her bonnet.” 
“Oh!” imprudently replied one of the judges, “you 
know the law, do you? perhaps you would like to come 
up and sit here, and teach us?” “No,I thank you, sir,” 
said the old woman tartly; “there are old women enough 
there now.” 


The Kansas diocese takes the lead among the Epis- 
copalians in recognizing the ecclesiastical rights of wo- 
men. At the meeting of the Kansas Convention, this 
month, two ladies and six gentlemen were placed on the 
board of examiners of the diocesan seminary, being the 
first instance in the country in which women have been 
elected to a diocesan office. They have always had a 
right to vote at the parish meetings of the diocese, 
The rectors of Lawrence and Leavenworth took the 
lead in these nominations. 

Mrs. Flint, the Chauncy street dressmaker, whose suit 
at law to recover of Mrs. A. L. Coolidge a bill of $1900 
for three months’ dressmaking is just now exciting 
much interest, has adopted the eight hour law in her 
work-rooms. Itisher testimony that the girls in her em- 
ploy give her as much good, faithful service during the 
eight hours that they now work, as they did under the old 
reygimé, when she required of them ten hours’ work a 
day. Mrs. Flint has the reputation of paying her work- 
women better than any other dressmaker in Boston. 


I saw a model husband in a dream, 

Where things are not exactly what they seem; 

A moral man, to sceptics be it known; 

The wife he loved and cherished was—his own; 
And for the test—I saw the husband wait 

With horse and chaise five minutes at the gate, 
While Jane put on her things; nor spoke one sour 
Or bitter word, though waiting half an hour 

For dinner; and, like patience on a throne, 

He didn’t swear to find a button gone. 


‘The adjourned quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was held in Freeman place chapel 
during Anniversary week. The chapel was filled with 
ladies who had met to listen to addresses by returned 
lady missionaries. Mrs. Albert Bowker, the president 
of the board, presided. Mrs. Bartlett, the treasurer, sub- 
mitted her report. The secretaries, Mrs. Winslow and 
Mrs. Gould, read very interesting reports from missiona- 
ries abroad. Miss Rice of Oroomiah addressed the 
meeting in avery effective manner, repeating, “Must 
Jesus bear the cross ?” etc., in Syraic. Mrs. Wilder of the 
Zulu mission gave an account of the work in Africa 
Mrs. Gould read letters from Miss Norcross in Eski 
Zaghra, Mrs. Capron in India, and Mrs. Schneider in 
Brousa. The exercises were interspersed with singing, 
and after some remarks by Mrs. Bowker, and the singing 
of the doxology, the meeting was brought to a close. 








MARRIED. 











In Mt. Pleasant, lowa, May 1, 1870, Rev. W. R. Cole officiating, 
Mr. Francis M. Davenport, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and Miss Mattie 
M. Griffith, of Mt. Pleasant. 











INSTITUTE OF HOME EDUCATION. 

MISS ALMIRA SEYMOUR, the author of Home Tae Basis 
OF THE Srats, is making arrangements for establishing, the com- 
ing autumn,in the immediate vicinity of Boston, a school for - 
young ladies; to meet the great need of the present—COMPRE- 
HENSIVE HOME CULTURE. Circulars containing precise de- 





; 7 | tails may be obtained by addressing MISS SEYMOUR, at 81 HoL- 
says: “ ‘For the fastest trotting horse, $50; for the next | 


June 4, 
THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 


149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 38m 


kK. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Oflice, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 


Lis Sv., or at the Winthrop school, Boston. 4t 





Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that bis claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear, will not deceive you. If you have ong 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Cedfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Biue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie-, H.liand Herrings, &c. 





PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. ° 6m 
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Poetry. 
AT THE CHURCH GATE. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY 





Although I enter not, 

Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I hover; 

And near the sacred gate, 

With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 


The minster bell tolls out, 
Above the city’s rout, 

And noise and humming; 
They’ve hushed the minster bell ; 
The organ ’gins to swell ; 

She’s coming, coming! 


My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast ; 

She comes—she’s here, she’s past! 
May heaven go with her! 


Kneel undisturbed, fair saint; 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly; 

I will not enter there 

To sully your puré prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 


But suffer me to pace ‘ 

Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute ; 

Like outcast spirits, who wait, 

And see, through Heaven’s gate, 
Angels within it. 


“THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Could we but know 
The Jand that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 
Where lie those happier hills and meadows low— 
Ah, if beyond the spirit’s inmost cavil, 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 
Who would not go? 


Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear, 
One radiant vista of the realm before us,— 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah, who would fear? 


Were we quite sure 
To find the peerless friend who left us lonely, 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 
To gaze in eyes that here were love-lit only— 
This weary mortal coil were we quite sure, 
Who would endure ? 
—E. C. Stedman. 


LITTLE ROSEBUD. 


Rosebud lay in her trundle bed, 

With her small hands folded above her head ; 
And fixed her innocent eyes on me, 

While a thoughtful shadow came over their glee. 
“Mamma,” said she, “when I go to sleep, 

I pray to the Father my soul to keep; 

And he comes and carries it far away 

To the beautiful home where his angels stay. 

I gather red roses and lilies so white ; 

Ising with the angels through all the long night; 
And when, in the morning, I awake from my sleep, 
He gives back the soul I gave him to keep, 

And I only remember, like beautiful dreams, 
The garlands of lilies, the wonderful streams.” 





dMiscellany. 


FAUNTLEROY, THE FORGER, 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


What Iam going to tell you, gentlemen, happened 
when I was a very young man, and when I was just 
setting up in business on my own account. 

My father had been well acquainted for many years 
with Mr, Fauntleroy, of the famous London banking 
firm of Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy & Graham. Think- 
ing it might be of some future service to me to make 
my position known toa great man in the great commer- 
cial world, my father mentioned to his highly respected 
friend that I was about to start in business for myself 
in avery small way, and with very little money. Mr. 
Fauntleroy received the information with a kind ap- 
pearance of interest, and said that he would have his 
eye onme. I expected from this that he would wait to 
see if I could keep on my feet at starting, and that if he 
found I succeeded pretty well, he would then help me 
forward if it lay in his power. As events turned out, he 
proved to be far better than that, and he soon showed 
me that I had very much underrated the hearty and 
generous interest which he had felt in my welfare from 
the first. 

While I was still fighting with the difficulties of set- 
ting up my office, and recommending myself to connec- 
tions, etc., I got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling 
me to call on him, at the banking house, the first time I 
was passing that way. As you may easily imagine, I 
contrived to be passing that way on a particularly early 
“occasion, and on presenting myself at the bank, I was 
shown at once into Mr. Fauntleroy’s private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as ever I met 
with—bright, and gay, and companionable in his man- 
ner—with a sort of easy, hearty, jovial bluntness about 





him that attracted everybody. The clerks all liked him 
—and that is something to say of a partner in a bank- 
ing house, I can tell you! ; 

“Well, young Trowbridge,” says he, giving his papers 
on the table a brisk push away from him, “so you are go- 
ing to set upin business for yourself, are you? I have 
a great regard for your father, and a great wish to see 
you succeed. Have you started yet? No? Just on 
the point of beginning, eh? Very good. You will 
have your difficulties, my friend, and I mean to smoothe 
one of them away from you at the outset. A word of 
advice for your private ear—bank with us.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” I answered, “and I should 
ask nothing better than to profit by your suggestion, if 
I could. But my expenses are heavy at starting, and 
when they are all paid I am afraid I shall have very lit- 
tle left to put by the first year. I doubt if I shall be 
able to muster much more than three hundred pounds 
of surplus cash in the world after paying what I must 
pay before I set up my office, and I should be ashamed 
to trouble your house, sir, to open an account for such a 
trifle as that.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” says Mr. Fauntleroy. “Are 
you a banker? What business have you to offer an 
opinion on the matter? Do as I tell you—leave it to 
me—bank with us—and draw for what you like. Stop! 
I haven’t done yet. When you open the account speak 
to the head cashier. Perhaps you will find that he has 
got something to tell you. There! there! go away— 
don’t interrupt me—good-bye—God bless you!” 

That was his way—ah! poor fellow, that was his 
way. 

I went to the head cashier the next morning when I 
opened my little modicum of an account. He had re- 
ceived orders to pay my drafts without reference to my 
bulance. My checks, when I had overdrawn, were to be 
privately shown to Mr. Fauntleroy. Do many young 
men who start in business find their prosperous superi- 
ors ready to help them in that way? 

Well, I got on—got on very fairly and steadily, being 
careful not to venture out of my depth, and not to for- 
get that small beginnings may lead in time to great 
ends—great, I mean, to such a small trader as I was 
at that period. In plain terms, I had a chance 
of joining in a first-rate connection, which would give 
me profit and position, and everything I wanted, pro- 
vided I could qualify myself for engaging in it by get- 


4 ting good security beforehand to a large amount. 


In this emergency, I thought of my kind friend, Mr. 
Fauntleroy, and went to the bank, and saw him once 
more in his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with the same heaps 
of papers about him, and the same hearty, easy way of 
speaking his mind to you at once, in the fewest possible 
words. I explained the business I came upon with 
some little hesitation and nervousness, for I was afraid 
he might think I was taking an unfair advantage of his 
former kindness to me. When I had done, he just nod- 
ded his head, snatched up a blank sheet of paper, scrib- 
bled a few lines on it in his rapid way, handed the writ- 
ing to me, and pushed me out of the room by the two 
shoulders before I could say a single word. I looked at 
the paper in the outer office. It was my security from 
that great banking house for the whole amount and for 
more, if more was wanted. 

I could not express my gratitude then, and I don’t know 
that I can describe it now. Ican only say that it has 
outlived the crime, the disgrace and the awful death on 
the scaffold. I am grieved to speak of that death at all; 
but I have no other alternative. The course of my 
story must lead me straight on to the latter time, and 
to the terrible discovery which exposed my benefactor 
and my friend to all England, as the forger Fauntleroy. 

I mustask you to suppose a lapse of some time after the 
occurrence of the events that I have just been relating. 
During this interval, thanks to the kind assistance I had 
received at the outset, my position as a man of business 
had greatly improved. Imagine me now, if you please, 
on the high read to prosperity, with good large offices 
and a respectable staff of clerks, and picture me to your- 
selves sitting alone in my private room, between four 
and five o’clock on a certain Saturday afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the people who 


‘had appointments with me had been received. I was 


looking carelessly over the newspaper about going home, 
when one of my clerks came in, and said that a stranger 
wished to see me immediately on very important busi- 
ness. 

“Did he mention his name ?” I inquired. 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you ask him for it?” 

“Yes, sir. And he said you would be none the wiser 
if he told me what it was. 

“Does he look like a begging letter-writer ?” 

“He spoke sharp and decided, sir, and said it was in 
your interest that he came, and that you would deeply 
regret it afterward if you refuse to see him.” 

“He said that, did he? Show him in at once, then.” 

He was shown in immediately ; a middling-sized man, 
with a sharp, unwholesome looking face, and with a 
flippant, reckless manner, dressed in a style of shabby 
smartness, eyeing me with a bold look, and not so over- 
burdened with politeness as to trouble himself about 
taking off his hat when he came in. I had never seen 
him before in my life, and I could not form the slightest 
conjecture from his appearance toward guessing his po- 
sition in the world. He was not a gentleman, evident- 
ly; but as to fixing his whereabouts in the infinite down- 
ward gradation of vagabond existance in London, that 
was a mystery which I was totally incompetent to 
solve. 

“Ts your name Trowbridge ?” he began. 

“Yes,” I answered, dryly enough. 

“Do you bank with Marsh, Tracy, Fauntleroy & Gra- 
ham ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” 

“Answer my questien, and you will know.” 

. 


| “Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracy, Fauntleroy 
| & Graham—and what then a 

| “Draw out every farthing of balance you have got be- 
| fore the bank closes at five to-day.” 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. The words, 
for an instant, absolutely petrified me. 

“Stare as much as you like,” he proceeded, coolly; “I 
mean what I say. Look at your clock there. In twen- 
ty minutes it will strike five, and the bank will be shut. 
Draw out every ‘farthing. I tell you again, and look 
sharp about it.” 

“Draw out my money?” I exclaimed, partially re- 
covering myself. “Are you in your right senses? Do 
you know that the firm I bank with represents one of 
the first houses in the world? What do you mean— 
you, who are a total stranger to me—by taking this ex- 
traordinary interest in my affairs? If you want me to 
act on your advice, why don’t you explain yourself ?” 

“T have explained myself. Act on my advice or not, 
just as you like. It don’t matter to me. I have done 
what I promised, and thefe’s an end of it.” 

He turned to the door. The minute hand of the 
clock was getting on from twenty minutes to the quar- 
ter. 


stop him. 

“Yes,” he said, with his hand on the lock. “I have 
given my message. Whatever happens, remember that. 
Good afternoon.” 

He was gone before I could speak again. 

I tried to call after him, but my speech suddenly fail- 
ed me. It was very foolish. 
ble, but there was something in the man’s last words 
which had more than half frightened me. 

I looked at the clock. The minute hand was on the 
quarter. : 

My office was just far enough from the bank to make 
it necessary for me to decide on the instant. IfI had had 
time to think, I am perfectly certain that I should not 
have profitted by the extraordinary warning that had 
just been addressed to me. The suspicious appearances 
and manner of the stranger; the outrageous improbabili- 
ty of the inference against the credit of the bank, to- 
ward which his words pointed; the chance that some 
underhand attempt was being made, by some enemy of 
mine, to frighten me into embroiling myself with one of 
my best friends, through showing an ignorant distrust 
of the firm with which he was associated as partner— 
all these considerations would unquestionably have oc- 
curred to me if I could have had time for reflection; and, 
as a necessary consequence, not one farthing of my bal- 
ance would have been taken from the keeping of the 
bank on that memorable day. 

As it was, I had just time enough to act, and nota 
spare moment for thinking. Some heavy payments paid 
at the beginning of the week had so far decreased my 
balance that the sum to my credit in the bank book 
barely reached fifteen thousand pounds. 


I snatched up my check book, wrote a draft for the 
whole amount, and told one of my clerks to run to the 
bank and get it cashed before the doors closed. What 
impulse urged me on except the blind impulse on hurry 
and bewilderment I can’t say. I acted mechanically, 
under the influence of the vague, inexplicable fear which 


,| the man’s extraordinary parting words had aroused in 


me, without stopping to analyze my own sensations— 
almost without knowing what I was about. In three 
minutes from the time when the stranger had closed 
my door the clerk had started for the bank, and I was 
alone again in my room, with my hands as cold as ice 
and my head all in a whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself until the 
clerk came back with the notes in his hand. He had 
just got to the bank, in the nick of time. As the cash 
for my draft was handed to him over the counter, the 
clock struck five, and he heard the order given to close 
the doors. 


them up in the safe, my better sense seemed to come 
back to me on a sudden. Never had I reproached my- 
self before or since as I reproached myself at that mo- 
ment. What sort of return had I made for Mr. Faunt- 
leroy’s fatherly kindness? I had insulted him by the 
meanest, the grossest distrust of the honor and the 
credit of his house, and that on the word of an absolute 
stranger, of a vagabond, if ever there was one. It was 
madness, downright madness in any man to have acted 
as Thad done. I could hardly believe in it myself. I 
opened the safe and looked at the bank notes again. I 
locked it once more, and flung the key down on the ta- 
ble in a fury of vexation against myself. There the 
money was, upbraiding me with my own inconceivable 
folly, telling me in the plainest terms that I had risked 
depriving myself of my best and kindest friend hence- 
forth and forever. 

It was necessary to do something at once towards 
making all the atonement that lay in my power. I felt 
that, as soon as I began to cool down a little, there was 
but one plain, straightforward way now left to get out of 
the scrape in which I had been mad enough to involve 
myself. I took my hat, and, without stopping an in- 
stant to hesitate, hurried off to the bank to make a clean 
breast of it to Mr. Fauntleroy. 

When I knocked at the private door and asked for 
| him, I was told that he had not been at the bank for 
| the last two days. One of the other parties was there, 
however, and was working at that moment in his own 
room. 

I sent in my name at once and asked to see him. He 
and I were little better than strangers to each other, 
and the interview was likely to be, on that account, un- 
speakably embarrassing and humiliating on my side. 
Still, I could not go home, I could not endure the inac- 
tion of the next day,the Sunday, without having done 
my best on the spot to repair the error into which my 
own folly had led me. Uncomfortable as I felt at the 
prospect of the approaching interview, I should have 





“Done what you promised,” I repeated, getting up to | 


It was very unaccounta-- 


When I had counted the bank notes and had locked | 





been far more uneasy in my mind if the partner had de. 
clined to see me. 

To my relief the bank porter returned with a message 
requesting me to walk in. 4 

What particular form my explanations and apologies 
| took, when I tried to offer them, is more than I can tell 
| now. I was so confused and distressed that I hardly 
| knew what I was talking about at the time. The one 
| cireumstance that I remember clearly is that I was 
| ashamed to refer to my interview with the strange man, 
| and that I tried to account for my sudden withdrawal 
f my balance by referring it to some inexplicable panic 
caused by mischievous reports which I was unable to 
trace to their source, and which, for anything I knew to 
the contrary, might, after all, have been started only by 
jest. 
| Greatly to my surprise, the partner did not seem to 
| notice the lamentable lameness of my excuse, and did 
| not additionally confuse me by asking any question. A 
| weary, absent look, which I had observed on his face 
when I came in, remained on it while I was speaking. 
| It seemed to be an effort to him eyen to keep up the ap- 

pearance of listening to me; and when I fairly broke 

| down in the middle of a sentence, and gave up the hope 
of getting any further, all the answer he gave me was 
comprised in these few civil, commonplace words :— 

“Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge; pray don’t think of 
apologizing. We are all liable to make mistakes. Say 
nothing more about it, and bring the money back on 
Monday if you stjll honor us with yotr confidence.” 

He looked down at his papers as if he was anxious to 
be alone again, and I had no alternative, of course, but 
to take my leave immediately. I went home, feeling a 
little easier in my mind now that I had paved the way 
for making the best practical atonement in my power 
by bringing my balance back the first thing on Monday 
morning. Still, I passed a weary day on Sunday, reflect- 
ing sadly enough that I‘had not yet made my peace 
with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set myself right 
with my generous friend was so intense that I risked 
intruding myself on his privacy by calling at his town 
residence on Saturday. He was not there, and his ser- 
vants could tell nothing of his whereabouts. There was 
no help for it now, but to wait till his week-day duties 
brought him back to the bank. 

I went to business on Monday morning half an hour 
earlier than usual, so great was my impatience to re- 
store the amount of that unlucky draft to my account 
as soon as possible after the bank opened. 

On entering my office, I stopped with a startled feel- 
ing just inside the door. Something serious had hap- 
pened. The clerks, instead of “being at their desks as 
usual, were all huddled together in a group, talking to 
each other with blank faces. When they saw me, they 
fell back behind my managing man, who stepped for- 
ward with a circular in his hand. 

“Have you heard the news, sir?” he said. 

“No; what is it?” 

He handed me the circular. My heart gave one vio- 
lent throb the instant I looked at it. I felt myself turn 
pale; I felt my knees trembling under me, 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy & Graham had stopped 
payment. 

“The circular has not been issued more than half an 
hour,” continued my clerk. “I have just come from the 
bank, sir. The doors are shut; there is no doubt about 
it. Marsh & Co. have stopped this morning. 

I hardly heard him; I hardly knew who was talking 
to me. My strange visitor of the Saturday before had 
taken instant possession of all my thoughts, and his 
words of warning seemed to be sounding once more in 
my ears. This man had known the true condition of 
the bank when not another soul outside the doors was 
aware of it! The last draft paid across the counter of 
that ruined house, when the doors closed on Saturday, 
was that I had so bitterly reproached myself for draw- 
ing; the one balance saved from the wreck was my bal- 
ance. Where had the stranger got the information that 
had saved me? and why had he brought it to my ears? 

I was still groping like a man in the dark, for an an- 

swer to these two questions—I was still bewildered by 
the unfathomable mystery of doubt into which they had 
plunged me—when the discovery of the stopping of the 
bank was followed almost immediately by a second 
shock, far more dreadful, far heavier to bear, so far as I 
was concerned, than the first. 
* While I and my clerks were discussing the failure of 
the firm, two mercantile men, who were friends of mine, 
ran into the office, and overwhelmed us with the news 
that one of the partners had been arrested for forgery. 
Never shall I forget the terrible Monday morning when 
those tidings reached me, and when I knew that that 
partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 





| 
} 


I was true to hiin—I can honestly say I was true to 
my belief in my generous friend — when that fearful 
news reached me, My fellow merchants had got all the 
particulars of the arrest. They told me that two of Mr. 
Fauntleroy’s fellow trustees had come up to London 
to make arrangements about selling out some stock. 
On inquiring for Mr. Fauntleroy at the banking house, 
they had been informed that he was not there; and, af- 
ter leaving a message for him, they had gone into the 
city to make an appointment with their stock broker 
for a future day, when their fellow trustees might be 
able to attend. The stock broker volunteered to make 
certain business inquiries on the spot, with a view to 
saving as much time as possible, and left them at his 
office to await his return. He came back, looking very 
much amazed, with the information that the stock had 
been sold out down to the last five hundred pounds. 
The affair was instantly investigated; the document au- 
thorizing the selling out was produced; and the two 
trustees saw on it, side by side with Mr. Fauntleroy’s 
signature, their own names forged. This happened on 
Friday, and the trustees, without losing a moment, 
sent the officers of justice in puysuit of Mr. Fauntleroy. 
He was arrested, brought before the magtstrate, and re- 
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manded on the Saturday, On the Monday I heard from 
my friends the particulars which I have just narrated. 
But the events of that one morning were not destined 


to end even yet. I had discovered the failure of the | 


bank and the arrest of Mr. Fauntleroy. I was next to 
be enlightened, in the strangest and the saddest man- 
ner, on the difficult question of his innocence or guilt. 
Before my friends had left my office—before I had ex- 
hausted the arguments which my gratitude rather than 
my reason suggested to me in favor of the prisoner, a 
note, marked “Immediate,” was placed in my hands, 
which silenced me the instant I looked atit. It was 
written from the prison by Mr. Fauntleroy, and it con- 
tained two lines only, entreating me to apply for the 
necessary order, and to go and see him immediately. 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter of expecta- 
tion, the strange mixture of dread and hope that agitat- 
ed me when I recognized his handwriting, and discovy- 
ered what it was that he desired me to do. I easily ob- 
tained the order, and went to the prison. 

The authorities, knowing the- dreadful situation in 
which he stood, were afraid of his attempting to destroy 
himself, and had set two men to watch him. One came 
out as they opened his cell door, The other, who was 
bound not to leave him, very delicately and considerate- 
ly affected to be looking out of the window the moment 
I was shown in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with his head 
drooping and his hands hanging listlessly over his knees 
when I first caught sight of him. At the sound of my 
approach he started to his feet, and without speaking a 
word, flung both his arms around my neck. 

My heart swelled up. . 

“Tell me it’s not true,sir! For God’s sake tell me it’s 
not true,” was all I could say to him. 

He never answered—oh me! he never answered, and 
he turned away his face. 

There was one Jreadful moment of silence. He still 
held his arms round my neck, and on a sudden he put 
his lips close to my ear. 

“Did you get your money out?” he whispered. 
“Were you in time on Saturday afternoon ?” 

I broke free from him in the astonishment of hearing 
those words, 

“What?” I cried out aloud, forgetting the third per- 
son at the window. “That man who brought the mes- 
sage—” 

“Hush!” he said, putting his hand upon my lips. 
“There was no better man to be found, after the officers 
had taken me—I know no more about him than you do 
—I paid him well, as a chance messenger, and risked his 
cheating me of the errand.” 

“You sent him, thén ?” 

“T sent him.” 

My story is over, gentlemen. There is no need for me 
totell you that Mr. Fauntleroy was found guilty, and 
that he died by the hangman’s hand. It was in my 
power to soothe his last moments in this world by tak- 
ing on myself the arrangement of some of his private af- 
fairs, which, while they remained unsettled, weighed 
heavily on his mind. They had no connection with the 
crime he had committed, so I could do him the last little 
service he was ever to accept at my hands with a good 
heart and a clear conscience. 

I say nothing in defense of his character—nothing in 
palliation of the offense for which he suffered. But I 
cannot forget that in the time of his most fearful ex- 
tremity, when the strong arm of the law had already 
seized him, he ¢hought of the young man whose hum- 
ble fortunes he had helped to build; whose heart-felt 
gratitude he had fairly won; whose simple faith he was 
resolved never to betray. I leave it to greater intellects 
than mine to reconcile the anomaly of his reckless false- 
hood toward others, and his steadfast truth toward me. 
It is as certain as that we sit here that one of Fauntle- 
roy’s last efforts in this world was the effort he made to 
preserve me from being a loser by the trust that I had 
placed in him. There is the seeret of my strange ten- 
derness for the memory of a felon; that is why the word 
villain does somehow still grate on my heart when I 
hear it associated with his name. 





JUST FOR FUN. 
Bismarck is so dyspeptic that he cannot eat more than 
five dozen oysters at a meal. 





A colored professor of prestidigitation is giving exhi- 
bitions of the black art in Texas. 

Raspail, doubtless for his name’s sake, has been elect- 
ed by the ladies of Lyons who rasp wash-tubs an hono- 
rary member of their laundress’ society. 

A young lady in town, who was boasting of her teeth, 
was asked if they were natural or artificial. “Neither,” 
was the reply; “they are gutta percha.” 

“Why do you call me birdie, my dear?” inquired a 
wife of her husband. “Because,” was the answer, “you 
are always associated in my mind with a bill.” 

The Texan editor who attributes a “duplex” move- 
ment to his opponent's mendacity, if he doesn’t kee a 
watch, will probably be reduced to aleaver escapement. 

“Now, my little boys and girls,” said a teacher, “I want 
you to be very quiet—so quiet that you can hear a pin 
drop.” In a minute all was silent, when a little boy 

hrieked, “Let her drop!” 

“Why,” asked a governess of her little charge, “do we 
pray to God to give us our daily bread? Why don’t we 
ask for four days, or five days, or a week?” “We want 
it fresh!” replied the ingenuous child. 

“Grandpa, did you know that the United States has 
been in the habit of encouraging and acknowledging 
tories?” “What kind of tories?” “Territories! Now 
give me some peanuts, or I'll catch the measles, and 
make you pay for them.” 

“You never saw such a happy lot of people as we had 
here yesterday,” said a landlady in Indiana to a newly 


|“Mr. Mayor, and gentlemen of the council, let us lay 





arrived guest; “there were thirteen couples of “em.” | 
“What! thirteen coupies just married?” “Oh, no, sir; | 

. s A ” | 
thirteen couples. just divorced. 





Wooden pavements are popular in the West. A St- 
Joseph city councilman is reported to have delivered 
the following speech at the last meeting of the council; | 

” | 
our heads together and make a wooden pavement. 

A New York proof-reader mentions, among ludicrous 
mistakes made by printers, one occasion when Mr. Gree- 
ley made use of the quotation: 

“°Tis true "tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true,” 
which was rendered by the types: 
“Tis two ’tis fifty, ‘tis fifty ‘tis fifty-two.” 

“Is my face dirty ?” asked a young lady from the back- 
woods, while seated with her aunt at the dinner-table 
on a steamboat running from Cairo to New Orleans. 
“Dirty? No. Why did you ask?” “Because that in- 
sulting waiter insists upon putting a towel beside my 
plate. I’ve thrown three under the table, and yet every 
time he comes around he puts another one before me.” 


A man with four wives was brought before Hans 
Swarihart, a Mohawk justice, for commitment on a 
charge of bigamy. “Four vives!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished Hans: “four vives! Dat vas a most hinocious 
crime! Discharch him at vonst.” “Why,” protested 
the prosecutor, “why discharge him when the proof is 
positive? Willthe court explain?” “Yes, I ecksplains. 
Off he lifs mit four vives he got bunishment enough. I 
lif mit von, and I got too much bunishment already.” 


A good story is told of two Irishmen, members of the 
famous old Sixty-ninth Regiment of New York, which 
distinguished itself so much in the late war. They 
were having a pretty jolly time; and, after getting well 
warmed up, Patrick says:—“‘Jimmy, we must give a 
toast to the old Sixty-ninth.” “And sure, Patrick, we 
must, and here she goes: ‘Here is to the glorious old 
Sixty-ninth, the last to go into battle and the first to 
lave’” “Ah, no, Jimmy, that is not good, that will 
niver do. J will give one: ‘Here is to the glorious old 
Sixty-ninth, aqgual to none.” 











DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
{4 Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
TIAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 38m _ Apr. 16. 


A. A. WALKER, 
322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, W~‘er-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 
mania, &c., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 
Orders by mail and Express promptly attended to. 8m Apr. 16 


THE ELECTRIC DISK 


Is worn on the body, back or limb, as ifa plas- 
ter, for Weakness, Tumors, Rheumatism, Pain, 
or Palsy. This excellent silver (and magne- 
sium alloy) disk is primary, perpetual, self-act- 
ing, clean and very durable. For sale by drug- 
ists; wholesale by GEORGE L. ROGERS, at 
46 Washington street, Boston. 
4t May 14. 


May 14. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE«-5T9 Tremont Street 

near Union Park, , Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
6m Jan. 15. 


- - BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 


excepted. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Of Blanchdrd’s Self-Threading 


Sewing Machine Needle 





Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Mar. 26. BOSTON, Mass. Qn 


R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 

the late Dr. J. CLAwson KELLEY, and Associate Founder 
of the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
only office in Boston, 
206 Tremont St., between Boylston and Lagrange, 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all wiseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; likewise, all impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Scrof- 
ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. Office advice 


FREE. 

All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 


J. WESLEY KELI-EY, A. P.;, 
Sole Proprietor of the Kelley Remedies. 
May 21. 4t 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
. “When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ completely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of Eg in had effaced.”"—Late French paper. 
Thisexquie te preparation can be obtained only of MAD. WHITE- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 23 WINTER STREET, up One flight, Room 18. 
Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms will be offered. 3m Mar. 26. 





A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 385 Washington street. 6m 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Neos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO,, 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 


May 14. 







New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave..........+0.0+008 $250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. 275. 


Rich Carved Cases. ......ccscecscccseece 300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 

Up stairs, 296 Washiqges Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this schoo! can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, whieh 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 





THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editor. 





Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa- 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects . 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 


Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. 8S. H. CAMP, 


And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 
ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 

J.H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 


TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line).......... . Seeveoconves .-25 cents. 
One month aT TTT ITT Cececccccceececese 9 « 
Three months § * ccccccccssccccccccvccscece i 
Six months oe © lcceees PPITTTTIT TTT TT Tee 16“ 
One year WME TTITITT IT TTT TT _ * 
Special notices © cc .cseseeseeecerererseees 30“ 


Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communications on business 
J. Ne. HALLECK, Manager, 


Apr. 23. P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


| Sophia C. Jones, M.D., 


| 
| Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
May 21. 3 


MISS H.W. MERRILL, _ 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
_ May 21. ly 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering Se roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 





ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
: May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. AS . ae 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
. + Ne KENISON & SON 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Place, 
’ Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 

CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
patient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 

ers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Openon Sunday. ‘ly May7. 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 


PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 
No. 313) Washington Street, Boston, 


Apr. 30. (3 PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. ly 
MISS L. W. DREW 


Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

March 19. 38m 








M. S. PAGE, —22 . 
ia Merchandise & Money Broker, 43 
tar No. 1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. _41 
tar Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 
erty, or Money Loaned upon the same. 

Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 
ing, &c., at very low prices, to pay advances, 

(a> Watches and Jewelry neatly repaired by an experienced 

London workman. 3m Tar. 19. 


Woman ‘Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5, SAMUELE.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

0.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“*Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


4 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

0GF~ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.”’ 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


ss'The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 


The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 

Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 


HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. ‘ 


LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and. 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC. 


]From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.} 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Common th sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feeli 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians had 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

[From the Boston Transcript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. It is frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally tind our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as —- 

ing, 


sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ......... «+. 83.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers............. 50 
a Remit funds in MoNeY OnveERS or ReGisTERED LETTERS, 
to ensure safety. 
ddresss 


Charles W . Slack, 


(“THe ComMONWEALTH,”’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 





Apr. 9. 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic. - 
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\LUCY STONE vs. THE LAWS OF VERMONT. 


I noticed, sometime since, that Lucy Stone was ar- 
raigned by a certain Vermont editor, for exaggeration 
in her public showing of Vermont laws affecting mar- 
ried women. Exaggerate! Why, she.drew the picture so 
mild, that only press of home duties prevented my send- 
ing a life-size picture of the legal skeleton grinning in 
the private closets of three fourths, if not ninety-nine 
hundredths of the wives of Vermont. Recipient as I 
have long been of the confidence of the happily, as well 
as the unhappily married, I am frank to say, that not 
one woman have I yet found, who understands the prac- 
tical bearing of these laws, that is satisfied to take her 
chances of provision as wife and mother, under their ad- 
ministration. Many women are trusting with more or 
less confidence to the will of a good, considerate husband, 
which may be “broken” by Probate Courts. And others, 
in the pride of seeming independent in the election of 
their conditions, profess to be abundantly satisfied. 

My opportunities for a free translation of these moods 
allow me to speak advisedly, when I say, that the dissat- 
isfaction of Vermont women, of any experience, is gen- 
eral. It may not be outspoken for the reason once 
given me by the intelligent wife of a very dear husband: 
“I do not say this to my husband, lest he should think 
me dissatisfied with his always generous provision for 
my comfort. But I often feel it, to have nothing I can 
call my own. If I had something in my own right, it 
would save me the pain of asking for many things, the 
want of which I know he does not appreciate as I do. 
He is a man, engaged in active business pursuits, that 
bring him in contact with varied sources of improve- 
ment and interest; Tam a woman, at home, and must 
manufacture much of the interest which comes to him 
as a matter of course. Neither can appreciate fully, or 
anticipate the needs and tastes of the other.” 

When this woman became a widow, aval a flaw in the 
will of her husband made his expressed intentions null, 
and embarrassed both herself and their only son, she 
exclaimed to the probate judge, “I always knew Mrs. 
Nichols was right, but now I feel it.” This is only one 
case, but it mirrors thousands among the green hills of 
Vermont. Wills are poor protection against laws. 

Prior to 1847, the wives of Vermont—legally divested 
of all personal and property rights—were provided for 
as paupers. They were the wards of their husbands, as 
paupers are of the State—legally entitled to necessary 
support —the husband and the State claiming each 
the service of its ward in consideration of such sup- 
port. The pauper, however, had the advantage. He 
might inherit property, or, leaving the home provided 
by the State, earn it and cease to be a pauper, A rela- 
ative or friend might give him a home, and no law exist: 
ed to drag him back to service. But the husband had a 
legal right to pursue his wife, colléct pay for her services 
and clothing, of son, brother or friend, who might, in 
love or pity, “harbor” her. The pauper could bring a 
suit in his own name, and thus defend his rights of prop- 
erty, person and reputation. The wife had no such 
rights to defend; she was “dead in law;” “her legal ex- 
istence suspended during marriage’ —to use legal 
phrases. 

With the property possessed at marriage, or inherited 
during marriage—as secured by the enactments of 1847 
and ’°49—what is the present legal status of Vermont 
wives? Simply this: wives who hold property in their 
own right are no longer paupers. But wives who have 


no such property are paupers still, with this differ- | 


ence, that like the common pauper they may now get 
off the pauper list if property comes to them by inherit- 
ane or will, or as a gift, if from any person but the hus- 
band. They may not hold gifts from him as against ered- 
itors or heirs. 

Mrs. W ,of Windham Co., forty years a faithful 
wife and stepmother, had property and inherited money, 
which went into her husband’s hands prior to the law of 





47. To compensate her, her husband, a wealthy man, | 


had given her bank stock, the dividends for which had 
been issued to her for years. He also included it, for 
greater security, in his will, as also furniture and other 
property. By efforts of the heirs the will was set aside. 
Mrs. W—— then petitioned the court for her property 
and money in the estate, furniture and U. S. bonds. 
The court only gave her her own U.S. bonds. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars had been advanced to the chil- 
dren, and receipted for, to be reckoned in the estate of 
the father. No share of this personal property of the 
estate was given to her. The “discretion” of a probate 
judge in Vermont is too much akin to roya] prerogative 
to be tolerated in a republican government. 


The widow’s dower—secured to her beyond any con- | mother.” Two years after I heard of him being led from | 


tingency but her own act (signing a deed of sale or 


mortgage )—is the use of one third of the real estate dur- | 


ing her life, and she is to “keep said third in good re- 
pair.” No matter whether she is kept in good repair, 
the third must be. And I have known several cases, 
where in her helpless age, the use of the third being two 
thirds too little for her support, the “dear old mother 
and grandmother” of a respectable family, and meim- 
ber of a Christian church, has eked out her days ina 
poorhouse! It is at the discretion of the probate judge 
to allow the widow $200 of personal property; covering 


furniture, gifts, pictures and any “reasonable” amount of | 


trumpery; in one case five old harnesses and four brok- 


en carts, wagons and sleds! She is also entitled to her | 


share of other personal property left after payment of 
debts—personal property being so applied till it or the 
debts are exhausted. 

All personal property exemptions vest in the husband 
he can sell all the personal property, gamble or give 


, 


it away—cow and furniture and wife's clothing (if not | 


bought with property held in her own right) included. 


The homestead vests in both during his life, but.at his | 


death it is administered on as other real estate. Prior 
to 1852, the widow of a man baving no children was en- 
bitled to half the estate only,though that half might not 





keep her helpless age from the poorhouse. In 1852 a | 
law was procured giving to such widow the whole estate, 
if not over $2000 in value, and half of any excess. If the 
husband leave no kin she has the whole. (In the early 
days of the State, if there were no kindred, the State 
claimed to be nearer to the dead man than his wife, and 


put the kinsmen’s half of the estate into its own treas- | 
ury. But Vermont statesmen got ashamed of picking 
the pockets of the widow for the benefit of the State, and 
repealed that provision before “strong-minded women” 
began the “clamor for rights.”) 

But in ’53 interested persons procured the passage of | 
a law by which this law of 52 might be evaded. It was 
enacted, that “any married man of sound mind might 
adopt any adult person or minor,” and that adult or 
minor should “be his legal heir;” see. 2d specified that 
“any married woman” might adopt, in like manner, 
“any adult person or minor,” and such person or minor 
became her legal heir, “provided her husband joined her 
in such act.” As will be seen, this law places any wid- 
ow, whose childless husband chooses to cut her off from 
the benefits of the law of 52, in a worse condition than 
under the old law, which gave her half. It reduces her | 
to the dower of widows of men leaving children, viz: the 
use of one-third, It also places the wife—without her 
consent—in the relation of mother to anybody her hus- 
band chooses to father, while she cannot adopt an heir 
Without his consent. And, in the event of widowhood, 
she finds herself an “encumbrance” on the estate of the | 
adopted heir; obliged to “keep her third in good repair,” 
under his eye, perhaps in a third part of the same house. 

Another law, adapted :o the legal pauperism of the 
wife, reiicts upon destitute parents. The married daugh- 
ter is not under legal obligation to support her aged or | 
invalid parents; “well to do” sons are required to sup- | 
port parents unable to support themselves, Many a 
mother, and mother’s daughter, have felt the bitterness | 
of this barbarous discrimination of duties, without trac- 
ing it to its sourcee—the giving of the wife’s property and 
One, of several similar cases | 





services to the husband. 
coming to my knowledge, will illustrate the practical 
working of this law. An only daughter married a me- 
chanic With no means; they prospered, She did her 
own work and boarded his “hands,” from three to half- | 
a-dozen in number. In the course of time, his aged 

parents came to him for support. The wife gave them | 
her personal attention for years; many times in the day 
lifting the “bed-ridden” mother. This wife knew that 
her earnings in the joint income went towards the sup- 
port of these old people, while her own dear old mother | 
was cared for in the poorhouse of a neighboring town! 
The neighbors said, “It is hard for her, but then, with his 
own parents to support, Mr. cannot be expected to 
support his wife’s mother!” Alas! Moses is not the only 
legislator who has adapted laws to the “hardness” of 








men’s hearts. 

By the divorce laws of Vermont, property of the wife 
reduced to the husband’s possession remains his; and 
she is also cut off from dower—the cause of divoree be- 
ing infidelity of the wife. Ifthe wife procure a divorce 
for infidelity of the husband, the court may decree her 
“alimony,” which is not construed to cover means fora 
home or capital for any womanly business—for it must 
have “regard to the circumstances” of the husband—but 
in installments to furnish meagre board and clothing. 





|The guilty wife is sent out penniless, childless and 


scorned. The guilty husband keeps the “home sphere” 


or children! 
within my knowledge, have little boys—except till 
weaned—been given to the mother, in answer to prayer 
or tears, or efforts of influential friends even, In the 
| case of Mrs. Langdon of Montpelier—Judge Collamore 
| on the bench—the efforts of intluential men, brothers of 
| both parties—failed. And the little boy of eight years 
was assigned to the father, though, as was testified in 
court, “the lives of his wife and children were in danger 


garity and obscenity, commun in presence of his family 


—shocking.” 


| 1500 voters, cast 160 votes at the election. 


conventions will prove useless, 


| viewed, his sentiments approved, and his name presented 


| as : a 
pelier and vote against Woman Suffrage. 


| for all others, and the gentleman nominated who stated 


date.” ‘Fhus ended the campaign as conducted by the 


and means to pursue his business without loss of caste | 
Oh, Moses! Moses! In no case of divorce, | 


from his drunken paroxysms,” and “his profanity, vul- | 
J ~? 


ing men in the Convention. Quite a number of super- 
annuated politicians will also do “the State some ser- 
vice.” 

To show you the interest taken in the election, I need 
only state that but about one-sixth of the vote of the 
State was cast, perhaps not so many. This city, with 
Sheldon, fa- 
mous for its mineral springs, held no election. Nota 
vote was cast in that town. The people there think if 
their waters have no effect upon the constitution that 
It was also in that part 
of the State that one candidate was defeated because he 
favored biennial sessions—the voters supposing that 
meant two each year! [The school-master is needed in 
Vermont.—Ed.| ‘The delegates were instructed in but 
few towns, some half a dozen or so, 

The result of the election has disappointed those who 
anticipated instructions in every town, upon the Woman 
Suffrage question. Essex alone, so far as heard from, has 
instructed its delegate upon that delicate question, and 
it is safe to say that he will attend the Convention and 
vote as he pleases. The Free Press of this city, which 
refused to print a communication written by an ex-edi- 
tor for its columns, which favored no instructions to 
delegates, trusted, that of the caucus held here to nomi- 
nate a candidate for delegate, no one would be nomina- 
ted unless he took the platform and declared himself un- 
equivocally opposed to the modern heresy. Its candi- 
date, a very excellent gentleman, by the way, was inter- 


in the caucus by Gen. Henry, a prominent merchant 
and politician, and the prince of good fellows, as one who 
“was in favor of women’s rights, but would go to Mont- 
” Cheers follow- 
ed this auspicious announcement, and no other candidate 
being nominated the balloting proceeded, The candidate 
of the Woman Suffrage voters received 106 votes to 67 


the he “had no objections to female suffrage” was elect- 
ed by 156 votes, to 4 for the “anti female suffrage candi 


Free Press. Four to one hundred and fifty-six ! 

My letter of a week or two since was noticed by the 
educated editors of that paper as “nearly filling a col- 
umn, with faulty English and incorrect statements,” yet 
they take no trouble to inform me wherein consists the 
inaccuracies of my statements. I plead guilty to the 
charge of bad grammar, <As the drunken man said who 
fell down stairs—“I always come down stairs that way.” 





I always like to be understood by the people, so I ha- 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG & ce 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.l4. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 
BURTON & PIERCE, - 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
50 and 52 Michigan Awenue, 
CHICAGO, ly 


Aug. 14. 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and #1 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Aug. 14. ly 








HENKY W. KING & CO, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. 
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CHANGE VF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 








Published every Saturday, at Dayton, Ohio. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 
A. J. BUYER, 
MARGAKET V, LONGLEY, CornresronpinG Epiror. 


} Epirors. 


The ApvocaTeE enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan 
uary, 1870, in quarto, form, of eight pages of five columuns,e n- 


bitually, from choice, write faulty English, especially | jarged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 
when I write the truth. If I wish to garble it I always | ‘The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
employ a grammarian. Men who object to my gram- | Apvocare in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman's 


mar would no doubt find fault with the syntax of the 
Ten Commandments or the Lord’s Prayer. These edu- 
cated men are already clamoring for a revision of the 


rested in them, neither Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor John, 
could get a situation in the primary department of a 
charity school. 

The Free Press, however, kindly commends my views, 
which is quite kind in the editor. Whether we have six- 
ty or ten votes in the Convention, of one thing the Free 
Press may be assured, that the campaign in Vermont 
fold! Sr. ANDREW. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


BUWdlians Sow | 
Avcikes? Secloaly ~ 


119 Washington Street, Boston. 





Patents Obtained. 
“PeTtT 87B9ABD 


inventions. 

We make no charge for consultation, adviee, opinions concern- 
ing patentability of inventions, ete. 

All correspondence upon business topics faithfully attended to. 





| 
| > 
| In giving the decision of the court, Judge Collamore 
| remarked, that “it did not appear in evidence that the 


plaintiff had committed the least impropriety or indis- | 
‘cretion even,” in the several years of her married lite. | 


| reproach, legally bereft of her only son of eight years, 


sees him given up to the training of a drunken, obscene) 


, 


father. And “when the little fellow heard the decision’ 
—said the Montpelier Watchman in stating the case— 
ed bitterly, and besought the lawyers and all his 


| “he eri 
friends to intercede with the judges to let him go to his 


saloon to saloon, by the dirty, degraded father! 
| The court records of Vermont abound in decisions 
| verifying these statements of barbarous laws. ‘The facts 
eannot be exaggerated. ‘The sorrow and trials entailed 
on mothers and children by such laws can never be put 
in words. C. 1. H. NicHo.s. 
| WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 


_—o=s 
| THE VERMONT ELECTION. 
The election of delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention in this State has resulted in the choice of men 
| of fair ability. It is frequently remarked after any of 
our annual elections have occurred, that the “Legislature 
just chosen” is the ablest body of men ever brought to- 
gether in this State. The same 's said of our present 
Convention. Upon jook.ng over the list I find, take 
them all in all, a body of good business men of average 
intellect and good common sense. 

A large portion have been elected to “get them out of 


| 


| the way for town representatives next fall.” 
strongest and most influential man in the Convention is 
Charles K. Field of Brattleboro’, while the ablest man 
| by far is Mr. Phelps, the delegate from thiscity. Messrs. 

Clark of Poultney and Sladg of Middlebury will be lead- 


A Vermont mother, educated, intelligent and without | 


The} 


Some of the 
INVENTIONS OF WOMEN 
have been among the most valuable and profitable patents issued. 
WOMEN OBTAINING PATENTS 
have every privilege and right, in their inventions, accorded to 
The proportion of women obtaining patents is now quite 


| men. 


Word of God, (see late magazines), and if the power to | 
| grant certificates to teachers of common schools was 


| enfranchisement, and his successful ellorg in the past are an earn- 


| est of his inteutions in the future 








OPINIONS Of THE PRESS, 
The Woman’s Apvocare is the production of the almost uni- 


| versal agitation of the question of Womans rights and wrongs, 


both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 


| tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and lias occasionally 


a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 


aud the cause God-speed.—Bauner uf Light. 

The Dayton WomAN’'s ApvocaTre has come out enlarged and 
improved, It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 


' age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 


| 


The WoMAN’s ApvocareE, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
maufully tor woman's Wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 


has made the believers in equal rights increase three in the world generally for the sex we all adore aud yet abuse.— 


| Springjield Republican, 





| 


We have every facility for obtaining valid patents on original | 





small, but we number some women among our elients who have | 


enjoyed a marked success in inventing valuable and useful im | 


provements in wearing apparel, household utensils, etc., ete. 
June 4. 


ee 7 T will not be the fault of Mr. Charles Barnard, or of 

Loring, if every patth of ground about here does not blos- 
som and bear with flowers and fruit; for certainly the littl books 
on small gardening whieh Loring publishes are attractive enough 
to set us allat work with hoe and trowel, The last is called 


A Simple Flower Garden for Country 
Homes, 


and is, as its title further states, a practical guide for every lady. 


The dircetions are plain and simple, and withal very full aud | 


complete, giving the work for every month in the year by which 
flowers in the garden and in the house may be kept and enjoyed 
| pewnnially. Itisa neat littl handbook, and will put many peo- 
| ple in the way of getting a pleasure out of their small plots of 
| ground which they never before suspected.’'-—Boston Post. 


25 cents buys it by mail. 


LORING, Publisher, 


BOSTON, 2t 


June 4. 


THE ORIGINAL 


| JRussell’ Hallett, 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
LIALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
| WALLETT & ALLEN, 
| HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 143 
Between Temple Place and West Street. 


June 4. am 


Opposite the Common. 


| ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D, Manager. ly May23 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance, 





CLUB RATES, 


e 
Bhasee COples, OME YORR. oes ccccccccccccccsccccceccce $6.50 
Tem Copleds, ORG YORP. .o00cccsccveccccccsccvescceses 20.00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 
Twenty copies, ONE VEAP. .......2.00 cecesccsscesece 5.00 


(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 


All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J.J. BeLviLLe. When these cam 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter, 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILUE, Publisher and Proprietor, 


March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 






TU FISTS at 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Between Newton and Kutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the eondition of the 
bather. Preventive, Kestorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all retreshers in hot weather. . 
HOUKS: Lavies—lo A. M.to1P.M. Genrtemen—6 to 84 
A.M.,2to9 P. M,, and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 


BATHS, 


BUSTON, 


WORK FOR THE LADIES. 
CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to | 
WORK AT LOME, 

To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


“We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished at 
agreed, you need not pay for the Machine. Ptenty of time givea- 


Willard & Cutter, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


age Washington, cor. Winter Street (up cates 
dune 4. om 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &e. Llustruction in Deeal- 
comanie FRex. Also instructions un Wax Work, Diaphanie tor 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer m material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON SY. (next the Baston Theatre), Boston, Mass, 
May 23. ly 





Pianotortes, S875 to S300. 
Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
V 


rauted. Pianos to let. VM. c. MILL, 
Mar. 12. 3m 21 LaGrange Strect- 




















